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As Glasgow draws up accounts after its year as European City of Culture, James Cusick reports on a legacy of division 


Refuseniks attack ‘facsimile city’ 


IN A SECLUDED hotet on the 
banks of Loch Lomond, tepre- 
sentatives of 10 European cities 
met recently to discuss what Lord 
Raglan once described as 
“roughly anything we do that 
monkeys don’t”, They were talk- 
ing “culture”. 

A resolution was passed to con- 
gratulate Glasgow on its achieve- 
ments during 1990. “There is no 
question that Glasgow has now 
set the example for European Cit- 
ies of Culture,” it stated. 

In a noisy pub near the banks of 
the River Clyde in Glasgow, an- 
other group of people. meet every 
week to discuss the same subject. 
At their last meeting, no resolu- 
tion was passed. The “snug” of 
the Scotia Bar is the centre of the 
kulturprovinz refuseniks. 

Michael Donnelly, once num- 
ber two at the People’s Palace, 
Glasgow’s working-class heritage 
museum, but now unemployed 
for criticising the official celebra- 
tions, is a member of the Scotia 
sub-culture known as Workers’ 
City. His front-page article in the 
Glasgow — Herald 
newspaper in early 
autumn added a 
high-profile name 
to the growing 
opinion that 1990 
was a marketing 
sham. At the last 
Workers’ City 
meeting he said: 
“Our role is to hold up the real 
history and cultural experience of 
the city and say what they have 
promoted is a facsimile.” 

Referring to the Greek minis- 
ter who played a key role in set- 
ting up the city of culture idea, he 
added: “Melina Mercouri didn’t 
believe it was to be a machine for 
shafting working-class cities.” 

Mr Donnelly, along with the 
Booker Prize nominee James 
Kelman, Brendan McLaughlin, 
who runs the Scotia, writer Far- 
quhar McLay and militant pen- 
sioner Hugh Savage (once said to 
be capable of starting an argu- 
ment in an empty room) are 
among the core of Workers’ City. 

They claim the year of culture 
was about superimposing a glitzy 
image on the city designed to ap- 
peal to international investors. 
Fortunes were spent when dere- 
lict housing schemes nearby were 
an obscenity. Saatchi and Saatchi, 
the advertising agency, was 
handed a £2m advertising budget 
to gift wrap Glasgow. The price 
will be a high poll tax for years. 
Only a few minutes walk from 


‘Our role is to 
hold up the 
real cultural 
experience of 
the city...’ 


the Scotia is the festival head- 
quarters, where a formal audit is 
being prepared. The figures detail 
4,000 events and almost 10,000 
performances at a total cost of 
£50m. Glasgow District Council 
opened a special £15m fund. 
Strathclyde Region put up £12m 
and the Government’s office of li- 
braries and arts £500,000. Spon- 
sorship, with an initial target of 
£1.4m, reached £5m. 

The audit will show revenue 
from ticket sales and the amount 
Glasgow District will have to un- 
derwrite. That is likely to be pain- 
ful publicity for Pat Lally, leader 
of the Labour-controlled council. 
But in February another study, 
commissioned by the council, will 
estimate how much the local 
economy benefited from the four 
million visitors to Glasgow during 
1990, attracted by concerts by 
Luciano Pavarotti, Frank Sinatra, 
The Rolling Stones, Paul 
McCartney, Jessye Norman and 
the Berlin Philharmonic at the 
new Royal Concert Hail. 

The main post-mortem will 
- concentrate on the 
“Glasgow's Glas- 
gow” — exhibition, 
the council’s main 
contribution. The 


architect, Doug 
Clelland, was paid 
more than 


£100,000 in consul- 
tancy fees to re- 
vamp the arches beneath British 
Rail’s Central Station into a high- 
tech exhibition of Glasgow’s heri- 
tage — duplicating the People’s 
Palace, which already had an in- 
ternational reputation. 

“Glasgow's Glasgow” lost 
£4.6m and is the subject of an in- 
ternal council inquiry. 

{n a recent BBC television in- 
terview, Mr Lally admitted: “We 
were sold a lemon.” Mr Donnelly 
said: “I publicly said it was a tur- 
key and I was sacked.” 

But while crowds avoided 
“Glasgow's Glasgow”, at the 
Burrell Gallery attendances were 
up 345,649 on 1989 to 818,000. 
There were similar increases for 
other galleries and theatres. The 
extra tourism brought extra cash 
— and may bring new industry. 

And if there was genuine un- 
happiness, why did the people of 
Glasgow not complain more 
loudly? Back in the Scotia they 
have an answer to that question: 
“During Thatcher everyone for- 
got how to complain. The only 
loudhailer you hear on streets 
these days is an ice-cream van.” 


fined, with kite flying, for exam- 


Glasgow’s cultural critics in the ‘snug’ of Scotia Bar. Le 
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ft to right: Farquhar McLay, Brendan McLaughtin, Michael Donnelly and Hugh Savage. Photograph: Tom Kidd 


Critics answered by jobs and tourism boom 


ONE of the Christmas comedy 
shows contained a sketch of refu- 
gees fleeing a provincial city. 
“What have we done to deserve 
this?” the tearful families asked. 
Their city had just been awarded 
the title City of Culture, writes 
David Lister. 

Glasgow’s unprecedented deci- 
sion to mount not just a three- 
week festival as its predecessors 
had done, but a 365-day one, is 
partly responsible for the feeling 
that the concept has been over- 
used and not always wisely used. 

There simply are not enough 
large-scale cultural events in one 
city to fill the calendar for a year. 
And so the word had to be rede- 


ple, being enlisted as a cultural 
event on one of the quiet days. 

Inevitably, Glasgow made oth- 
er mistakes, in a city with consid- 
erable poverty, particularly on 
the outlying housing estates, 
there was bound, despite efforts 
by the organising committee, to 
be political hostility to what was 
sometimes seen as art for the 
middle classes. High prices at the 
Pavarotti and Frank Sinatra con- 
certs were less than tactful and 
used as weapons by those keen to 
exploit the ill feeling. There was 
also the occasional serious artis- 
tic lapse. “Glasgow’s Glasgow”, a 
tacky exhibition, lost £4.6m. 

But while there were mistakes, 
exploiting them to call into ques- 


tion the whole year’s achieve- 
ments misses the point. Glasgow 
was awarded the tithe European 
city of culture by the EC to high- 
light its cultural success in recent 
years, in which it has used the 
arts to transform a local economy 
dying with the demise of the ship- 
building industry. 

The year of culture has 
brought in more than four mil- 
lion tourists. Nearly all the gal- 
leries and theatres recorded at- 
tendance increases on the 
previous year. 

The £35m put into the year by 
Glasgow District Council and 
£12m by Strathclyde were not iso- 
lated gestures but a continuation 
of a policy that has rightly seen 


the arts not only as providing 
pleasure and stimulation but also 
creating jobs and tourism. Four 
thousand jobs were created for 
the year of culture, with a further 
21,000 spawned in related indus- 
tries by the growth in tourism. 
The year has also given Glasgow 
the stylishly refurbished 
McLellan Galleries and new 
Glasgow Royal Concert Hall. 
The success of Glasgow’s year, 
for all its qualifications, will en- 
sure that the concept of a city of 
culture will run and run. The 
EC’s version moves next year to 
Dublin, a city reputedly far less 
prepared for the honour than 
Glasgow was. The newly ennobled 
Arts Council chairman, Lord 


Palumbo, has been sufficiently 
impressed with the high profile 
that Glasgow won for its arts to 
decree that there should be a 
British city of culture every year 
from 1992 to 2000. 

In 1992 it will be Birmingham, 
a city well deserving of the title. 
After that, bids are invited, 
though the options might run a 
little thin. The Arts Council is be- 
lieved to be considering having 
areas of culture such as Hamp- 
shire. Peter Palumbo has been 
pushing the cause of Tyneside, 
and in a speech at the University 
of Essex even suggested that Col- 
chester should think about hav- 
ing a go. Glasgow has engendered 
heady and optimistic times. 
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Music 
tuition 
faces 
collapse 


By Mary Braid 
Education Reporter 


THE SCHOOL music service, 
which gives thousands of children 
free tuition in playing a musical in- 
strument, is set to collapse follow- 
ing cuts by poll tax capped focal 
authorities, a new music pressure 
group argues. 

Save Instrumental Teaching 
says that soon only children from 
comfortable backgrounds will be 
able to afford to be taught to play 
and that the closure and reduction 
of council-run services seriously 
threatens the musical heritage. 

Rodney Slatford, head of 
strings at the Royal Northern Col- 
lege of Music in Manchester and 
founder member of SIT, said 
council peripatetic music teams 
had been the major breeders of 
generations of professional musi- 
cians and music teachers. 

He said: “Five years ago, Brit- 
ain led the world in producing the 
best musicians. We are now seeing 
the collapse of the whole system. 
Local authorities don’t want to cut 
music, but they have to save 
money and instrumental teaching 
is not a statutory service.” 

Thousands of parents and chil- 
dren in the UK have demon- 
strated about the cuts. At St Hel- 
ens on Merseyside the 17-strong 
peripatetic service has closed. In 
the London borough of Hilling- 
don the council is considering 
closing its £195,000 instrumental 
service, which serves 1,800 chil- 
dren, as part of a £6.7m saving. 

Peripatetic services in Barnsley 
and Newcastle have disappeared 
and in North Tyneside, Avon, Lin- 
coin and the London boroughs of 
Merton, Greenwich and Kensing- 
ton and Chelsea, they are under 
threat. 

SIT will stage its tirst confer- 
ence on the crisis in January in 
Manchester. 

® Low expectation is the greatest 
scourge of the English educa- 


tional system, Jack Straw, 
Labour’s education spokesman, 
said today. 


Mr Straw said low expectations 
were shared by teachers and par- 
ents, “particularly for that middle 
50 per cent of children who are 
not on the tramline to higher edu- 
cation”. 

He said Labour’s ambitious tar- 
gets for increasing standards 
among 16 to 19-year-olds “will be a 
test of goversment itself”. 
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10 Days In May 
Revue 


Transmission Gallery, 
Glasgow 


JOHN LINKLATER 


BILLED as a “rat-bag mixture of 
stunning set-pieces and coamic 
songs. featuring an assorted ar- 
ray of disaffected transvestites 
and knock-kneed anarchists. 
crypto-masculinists and pseudo- 
artists-that-urni-deid”, this revue 
is a vicious and scurrilous attack 
on the initiative. drive and integ- 
rity that distinguishes the Labour 
group leadership of the city of 
Glasgow, and the manner in 
which a man of authority and | 
vision. Councillor Pat Lally, is 
held up for the ridicule of capaci- | 
ty audiences in the Transmission | 
Gallery, King Street. Trongate. is 
abhorrent in the extreme. 

The show should be shunned 
by all decent-minded readers of 
this journal. and on no account 
should they demean themselves 
by joining the rabble who will 
have no more defined a sense of 
what culture is all about than to 
sit idly. falling with the rabble 
into fits of hysterics as Councillor 
Lally (played by Gary Stevenson) 
dons a Napoleon costume and 
formulates his plans for the dis- 
tribution of largesse to accredited 
charities such as the Society for 
the Re-Ordination of the Spanish 
Inquisition, boasts of entry into 
the Guinness Book Of Records 
for the biggest ever loss of public 
funds, and talks fondly of his old 
friend, Frank Sinatra: “Old Blue 
Eyes — the patron saint of 
George Square — the boys love 
him, that’s why we dropped him 
a million quid last year.” 

But whai else might we expect — 
of a production masquerading 
under the company. Paranoid 
Productions PLC. but thinly dis- 
guising the poisonous pens of 
James Kelman. Brendan | 
McLaughlin, Farquhar McLay 
and Jack Withers?: That these 
men should have assembled a tal- 
ented group of actors. solicited 
some punchy direction from 
Anna Newell. and encouraged 
audiences to pay up to £3 a head 
for tickets. is an insidious sluron — 
the name of Mayfest, of which 
they are not even a part. Outra- 
geous filth. 
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computer box office. also oversees | 
arts development, a role that falis into | 


two areas: offering grants and 


Performing ' guarantees to various arts 


organisations and co-ordinating 
performing arts in the city. To achieve 


centre stage this, the department manages an Arts 


Development Fund, budgeted for 
1991/$2 at £750,000. 
‘Although the total sum is a fraction of 
the cost of the programme of Glasgow’s 
year as European Culture Capital,’ 
explains Palmer, ‘the fundamental i 
objective of the department is to help, 
sustain and extend cultural initiative 
throughout Glasgow.’ 
He describes the development role as 
falling into seven categories —the 
continuation and development of 
projects from 1990, such as StreetBiz; 
community and local arts projects; 
large-scale one-off events, like the 
forthcoming West Side Siory; 
: experimental projects involving 

Bob Palmer minorities and special needs groups; 
Earlier this year, when Glasgow commissions to creative artists; 
District Council decided to build onthe | covering the costs of feasibility 
successes of 1990 by creating a studies; and international projects. 
Department of Performing Arts and The last plays a very important partin 
Venues, Bob Palmer was the obvious sustaining the impetus of 1990, as 
choice for director. As headofthe city’s) Palmer explains: ‘For the past three 
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LONDON TO: FROM O/W 


$) BOMBAY £238 
*( DELHI £233 £466 
SINGAPORE £225 £449 
BANGKOK £177 
HONG KONG £259 


#| GLASGOW TO: FROM 
ei NEW YORK £112 £220 
|) TORONTO 


Festival Unit for fast year’s City of years, we've supported iniernational 
Culture, he had been atthe forefront of | co-productions, exchange schemes 
strengihening Glasgow's ariistic and tours. in addition, major cultural LONDON TO: 
image. programmes will be developed in other 4 
The new department has European cities, including the ; MIAMI £155 £310 
responsibility for four of Glasgow's European Culture Capital, which 2 BOSTON £120 £240 
main theatres — the King’s, the promotes Glasgow through the aris | LOS ANGELES 
Tramway, ihe Mitchell and the City organisations, and so the city's 


Halis— as well as twelve smallertown | international cultural involvement will 
halls around the city and acentratised | be extended.’ (Alan Morrison) 


GLAS/EDIN TO: FROM 
ONDON £42 
PARIS £48 £55 

AMSTERDAM £60 £120 
ZURICILE £72 £143 
MUNICIE 


- which calebrates ihe working people of 
the city and their struggles.’ 


s Critical of ‘the increasing 
Wo ei ng at commercialisation of the aris and of 
, Maylestitsell’, Bissell regards the 
the ed festival’s community elementas 


a LONDON TO: 


having been sorely neglected. By VICE 
retaining total independence trom ; ATHENS 
| council finances and dictates, and fi, * MADRID 
professedly thriving as a result, : 
Workers City hopes to encourage 
community arts groups to do likewise. 
‘We didn't seek to be part of Mayfest,’ 
explains Bissell, who regards their : 
absence from the official programme : 
as a positive advantage. ‘Because we 
were independent, we didn’trun into 
probiems of censorship. Many arts 
groups were unable to challenge the 


VISIT 3 EUROPEAN CITIES EG : - 
PARIS, BRUSSELS AND AMSTERDAM 
FOR AS LITTLE AS £85.00 INC. 
FROM LONDON !!! 


DAVID HARROLD 
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James Kelman: a prime mover behind 


Womersslly | whole waste of public money last year 
‘Workers City, the Robin Hood of simply because they were afraid to bile 
Glasgow's arts circull, is proving to be the hand that feeds them.’ 
more than just a tickle in PatLally’s | Regarding Mayfest as having been : A Ee Fey 
‘throat. Shrugging off the label of hijacked from its original May Day FOR FURTHER INFORMATIO 


beer-swilling nippy sweeties thrust ethic by a council intent upon a ‘clean 


CAMPUS TRAVEL CAMPUS TRAVEL 


uponits members during the Yearof | up Glasgow campaign’, Workers City 

Culture, the group has provided an wishes to smack Glasgow with its own 5 NICOLSON SQUARE STUDENTS ASSOC. 
alternative tonic to the official Mayfest. | cultural handbag, rather than any EDINBURGH EHB SBH 90 JOHN STREET 
proceedings. Following on from the expensive Imports. ‘Glasgow has .nany TEL: 031 668 3303 eee 
successfu! ‘10 Days in May’ Revue at | cultures,’ says Bissell, ‘butwe eis der ron 
Glasgow’s Transmission Gallery, isa certainly thought that Frank Sinatra and CA pit HUB 

fortnight of events organised underthe | Co were no partofit.’ HILLHEAD STREET 
Workers City umbrella, including While kindling the hope of a Maytest GLASGOW G1 

debales, video screenings and Fringe evolving out of their efforts, TFI-041 357 0608 

readings from such notariesasJames | Bissellstressesthatiheproblemisa | 

Kelman, Tom Leonard and Farquar year-round, rather than a seasonal i 

McLay. concern. ‘We see culture as being tied SOME ACESTATUS RESINICH ONS MARAE EE. 

‘Workers City was originally formed in with political issues, simply because i AR ACTING AS RETAIL AGENTS FOR AT! 

to create an alternative serles of of funding and the elements of contro! en SHEER 2 POE TASS, 

cultural events to the Year of Culture,’ | which emerge.’ (Kathleen Morgan) Var ie God Ee bbet she 

explains Norman Bissell of the group. | Workers City, A Month of Events and ee \f Shed Te de; CAAA SE 


‘What we're trying to presentin Mayis | Debate, Transmission Gallery, | 
an alternative view of culture; one Glasgow, 041 332 7853. 
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People’s Palace row to go to industria 


By BENEDICT BROGAN 


THE former People’s Palace as- 
sistant curator, Mr Michael 
Donnelly, will take his case 
against Glasgow District Council 
to an industrial tribunal after fail- 
ing yesterday in his appeal 
against dismissal. 

As he emerged from the closed 
hearing in Glasgow City Cham- 
bers, Mr Donnelly described the 
proceedings as a travesty. saying 
that he had been prevented from 
calling witnesses in his defence. 


The decision of the council's 
sub-committee on appeals was 
announced following a two-hour 
session yesterday morning. The 
meeting was picketed by Mr 
Donnelly’s supporters. who 
jeered as members of the commit- 
tee arrived for the hearing. 

Mr Donnelly. dismissed last 
month after writing an article in 
the Glasgow Herald criticising 
the council. claims his dismissal 
violated his right to free expres- 
sion. He maintains that his 
conditions of employment im- 
posed no restrictions ou his right 
to public comments. 


Hijacked by the concept cowboys............ Rervene 


The result did not surprise Mr 
Donnelly. In a statemeni pre- 
pared in advance. he accused 
three members of the committee. 
councillors Gordon MacDiar- 
mid. James Mutter, and chair 
James McCarron. of holding an 
“antagonistic bias” against him 
and his lawyer. Ms Angela 
Mullane. 

Mr Donnelly was dismissed al- 
ter publishing an article last 
August criticising Glasgow coun- 
cil leader Pat Lally and museums 
director Julian Spalding. in which 
he accused the council of cen- 
ducting a “dirty and unmeoral 
witchhunt™ in the Elspeth King 
affair. 

The council argued that, by 
speaking out, Mr Donnelly had 
acted against the interests of the 
council, and had brought it into 
disrepute. His dismissal drew 
widespread condemnation, 

ee 2 appeal began on October 

2. Two councillors called in Mr} 


Donnelly’s defence were allegedly 
prevented from speaking during 
the five-hour session, which was 
adjourned until yesterday. 


Mr Donnelly described as cyni- 
cal the committee’s disregard for 
disciplinary procedure and the 
exclusion of witnesses for the 
defence. 


Mr McCarron, the chairman, 
rejected Mr Donnelly’s claim that 
he had been prevented from call- 
ing witnesses. describing ‘the 
allegations as a travesty of the 
truth. 

“Mr Donnelly and his repre- 
sentative knew the procedures to 
be followed to have witnesses 
present. He and his representa- 
tive failed to follow those 
procedures and in one case a wit- 
ness was present but chose to 
leave the building before being 
called.” he said. 

The meeting. scheduled to be- 
gin at 10am, was closed to the 
public and the press. despite Mr 


——_—_————— 


Donnelly having waived his right 
to a private hearing. 

Councillor James Gaffney ar- 
rived in a chauffeur driven car at 
10.15, shielding his face from 
television cameras as it drove 
through the City Chambers’ 
gates. Demonstrators shouted 
“Gaffney. you can’t hide your 
face” through the car windows. 

Regional Councillor Jim 
McKechnie. one of the pickets, 
said: “He's breaking procedure. 
He’s missed 15 minutes of evi- 
dence. he can’t be allowed in. 


Mr Donnelly has described his 
case as a side-show to the ongo- 
ing row over People’s Palace 
curator Elspeth King. He said: 
“The continuing victimisation of 
Elspeth King, and the underlying 
attack on the ethos and the iden- 
tity of the People’s Palce, were 
effectively excluded from 
discussion.” 


Ms King was passed over earli- 
er this year for the post of keeper 
of the city’s social history. 

Mr Donnelly and Ms King 
have lived together for the past 17 
years. 


Michael Donnelly with a group of his supporters after the meeting yesterday. 
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T’S that time again. Mayfest, 
saxophonists serenading the 
streets of the Merchant City, 

tate night drinking, pavement 
cafés, and the punters, drunk 

on cosmopolitanism, sighing why 
can’t it be like this all year round? 
Remember when Glaswegians 
were citizens of the European 
cultural capital? The joke was that 
the police were breathalysing 
pedestrians to make sure they’d 
been. drinking cappuccino; every 
time you looked there was.a new 
brasserie crawling with Merchant 


‘City yuppies. 


Whatever happened to them? 

It’s ‘now 10 years since the 
Merchant City regeneration began. 
Like London’s Docklands revival, 
it was the classic 1980s project: 
marketing the urban wasteland as a 
desirable habitat. So we got all 
those moody shots of warehouse 
apartments, acres of sanded floor 
empty but for a bed and several 
thousand pounds’ worth of hi-fi set 
to a saxophone soundtrack. 
(Saxophones were crucial to Y- 
sensibility: packaging solitude as a 
designer accessory). We all bought 
the image to some extent, even if 
we couldn’t afford the real thing. 

But the 1990s have not been kind 
to these oases of Thatcherism. 
Docklands has lost its futuristic 
glamour; Canary Wharf echoes 
with empty offices and the sci-fi 
light railway (known locally and 
none too affectionately as Toy- 
town) staggers from one stop to the 
next. The Merchant City, too, has 
had its problems. 

It’s an odd cityscape. Down one 
street trees sprout from gutterings, 
windows are boarded-up; turn the 
corner and there are fancy hat 
shops and Italian café bars and 
hairdressers with wrought iron 
sculptures in the window instead of 
a bunch of plastic irises and [5 
yards of lilac net. 

‘ After all the hype, the area itself 
is surprisingly small: one tenth of a 
square mile, inhabited by 2,500 
people. Residents like to wax lyrical 
about the European atmosphere 


Cc 


Merchants of doom 


Two years ago they reigned supreme in the new Glasgow. Today the 
Streets still bear their imprint but the Merchant City yuppie has all 
but disappeared. Ajay Close searches for signs of survival 


and on the right day there js a con- 
tinental feel. But it’s also a place 
which can turn Glaswegians into 
tourists in their own city, strangers 
on the deserted streets, noses 
pressed to the windows, wondering 
who lives here? 

Many of those who moved in 
didn’t take to city centre life and 
moved on to the city’s West End. 
Parking was difficult; cars were 
vandalised; amenities taken for 
granted in the suburbs just didn’t 
exist; and that intangible but un- 
mistakeable quality, a sense of 
community, failed to take off. 

As the recession took hold, the 
predicted rush of development 
slowed to a standstill, trendy water- 
ing holes were forced into receiver- 
ship, property prices fell, and by 
last November as much as 15% of 
the housing stock was up for sale 
and not moving. Meanwhile the 
Merchant City yuppies, long ac- 
customed to abuse, suffered a more 
terrible degradation: oblivion. They 
went out of fashion. 

What of the Merchant City 
yuppie now? 

The shops certainly suggest that 
the breed survives. Who else would 
spend £134 on a Dualit toaster? 
You can still buy those fetish ob- 
jects of the 1980s, the Richard Sap- 
per kettle and the Aldo Rossi coffee 
maker, but the really trendsome are 
investing in the Philippe Starck 
lemon squeezer, a low-tech gadget 
resembling an amputee octopus (a 
snip at £47.95). 

Then again, for every trader sell- 
ing repro-1950s kitchenware at 
1990s prices there’s a shop like The 
Missing Label, whose window dis- 
play features mannequins in white 
plastic bowling jackets and match- 
ing skirts, So out it’s in maybe? 

Asking the punters themselves — 
“excuse me, are you a Merchant 
City yuppie?” — is a fruitless exer- 
cise. The more they look the part 
the more vehemently they deny it. 
That man in the Italian threads 
looks promising but turns out to be 
a 37-year-old psychologist who 
forsook the Merchant City two 


years ago for the charms of rural 
Fife. Absolutely, categorically, not 
a yuppie. “The neighbours I had 
when I lived here earned more 
money than I ever had. It cost 
£10,000 for a parking space; people 
used to share them and split the 
cost. But there’s no money here any 
more.” 

If the MCY is to be found any- 
where, surely it’s in the Italian 
Centre, with its designer boutiques, 
chic café-bars and up-market 
accommodation; a two-bedroom flat 
is currently on the market at offers 
over £120,000. Hurry while stocks 
last. 

At lunchtime mid-week, the 
ground floor shops are deserted. 


‘The Merchant 
City is a place 
which can turn 
Glaswesgians into 
tourists in their 
own city, 
strangers on the 
ceserted streets’ 


Sales assistants inspect their 


fingemails. In Versace, Heather 


‘Michalowska is sceptical. She 


hasn't seen a yuppie (or yoo-pee as 
they say in Italy) since she came to 
Scotland three years ago. London, 
Rome and Milan, certainly; but 
eld Forget it. “If there are 
some will you let me know so I can 
target them?” 

But in Armani a salesman main- 
tains that something very similar is 
alive and well and shopping in the 
Merchant City. “I would like to 
think there isn’t such a thing as a 
real yuppie. Nobody can seriously 
want to be like that. It’s all to do 
with assuming an air of affluence, 
I'd say mostly at times when they 
don’t have the money to suit it. 


Someone who tells you they’re 
busier at work than they actually 
are — all the mobile phone jokes 
are true. [ 

“They do tend to come in here 
an awful lot; they’re very keen to 
be seen showing the labels.” 

He unfolds a white knitted cotton 
shirt bearing the words EMPORIO. 
ARMANI in lettering that would 
make a Sun headline-writer blush. 
A very popular line, selling for £125 
(ie about £10 a letter.) That’s what 
you call a fashion statement. 

But watch out for bona fide im- 
postors, he warns; there’s an awful 
lot of posing, people who walk into 
the shop, buy the £2 catalogue and 


ask for a bag. He spots them around. 


town weeks later, still toting the: 
carrier. 


arquhar McLay has a confés- 
sion to make. He and his 
comrades in the anti-new 
Glasgow group Workers’ 
City did much to vilify residents of 
the quarter. The Merchant City 
yuppie took pride of place in their 
demonology, rivalled only by the 
city council leader Pat Lally. Now 
he says the term may have been’ 
taken over-literally. “I wasn’t think- 
ing in terms of the Merchant City 
itself, they don’t all live there, 
obviously. Bearsden, Newton 
Mearns, that sort of thing.” 

But their home address is a tech- 
nicality. “They’re there, there’s no 
doubt about that. If you go into any 
pub you'll hear people talking 
about them. I hear it more 
nowadays than I did in 1989, 
Theyge not easily identifiable, it 
doesn’t always depend on accent or 
even the clothes people wear, but 
they’re still there: rich, young, bet- 
ter educated business types.” 

In fact the Merchant City popula- 
tion has a wider social profile than 
the stereotype allows; at the lower 
end of the market flats are cheaper 
than the West End, putting the area 
within reach of non-professionals. 


Residents are, however, pre- 


dominantly young and childless: 
“There can’t be many above 45,” 


says Roy Slater, of the eponymous 
Glasgow estate agency chain. 
“Attempts to attract the fifties to 
sixties have failed. You’ve got a 
mix of renting — students — 
young business people, nursing 
auxiliaries, Telecom auxiliaries.” 

Large tracts of office space are 
currently empty, which haso’t 
helped the vitality of the area, but 
he insists the exodus to the West 
End is slowing down. “Five years 
ago when the Merchant City really 
was going it was very glitzy. As 
often happens, there’s a reassess- 
ment in the clear light of day. The 
gloss wore off and people were dis- 
appointed. It hit a bit of a slump but 
we've gone past its lowest point.” 

The mistake made in the 
Merchant City was to kick off with 
lower quality developments which 
now look a bit, well, tatty, he says. 
Then the salesman takes over. 
There are a lot of quality develop- 
ments on the agenda, the most ex- 
citing plans outside London. He 
predicts condominium-style build- 
ings with restaurants, function 
rooms, roof-gardens, swimming 
pools and shops. ““There’s no doubt 
at all that the Merchant City will 
be back on the map.” 

He may be right. Glasgow 
Development Agency has turned its 
attention to the quarter and, next 
Wednesday, will be meeting the 
various public sector agencies to talk 
about getting things moving again. 

Top of the list is a new marketing 
push. Those in the know say the 
image will be gentler, more tailored 
to the 1990s; after the slump there’s. 
a new realism in the air. By the 
summer, they should have started 
teopening the blocked Georgian 
pends and wynds connecting the 
streets running north to south. Half 
a dozen schemes put on hold by the 
recession will create 1,000 new 
homes, doubling the local population 
once they’re completed; and there’s 
even talk of creating public sector 
housing to broaden the social mix. 

What next? Merchant City 
yuppies on income support? Very 
1990s. 
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An author in pursuit 


of six characters 


JOHN LINKLATER is stirred by a play that 
blurs the edges between the real and unreal. 


THE Mayfest show that im- 
pressed me most last week was 
Michael Boyd’s production of 
The Real Wurld? for the Tron 
Theatre. I came out with a physi- 
cal reaction, shivering and tremb- 
ling. There is a scene at the end of 
this Scots translation of Michel 
Tremblay’s play which ts an ex- 
traordinary piece of theatre. 

I need to preface my descrip- 
tion with a little scene-setting. 
Claude (played by Forbes Mas- 
son) is writing a play in which he 
wants to confront issues within 
his family that he believes have 
been suppressed for some 10 
years while he was growing up. 
The characters in his play corre- 
spond to the members of his 
family: a salesman father. a 
mother. and a sister, Mariette. 
who is on the fringe of a career as 
a go-go. dancer in Montreal. 

Claude is an author in pursuit 
of six characters: his real family 
and his fictionalised family. The 
fictional characters share the 
stage with the real ones, but they 
do not interact. Two plays pro- 
ceed simultaneously and com- 
ment upon each other obliquely. 

Part of the way in which this 
play works is through the test it 
sets us. Do we believe in Claude’s 
portrayal of supposedly rea! na- 
tures and motives? Or do we 
believe in the real family who. 
having read his script. deny the 
way they are represented? 

The character who is the focus 
of Claude’s pursuit is his father. 
His play is a contrived and bitter 
means of confronting his father, 
feminiscent in its intensity of 
Kafka’s accusatory letter to his 
father. Claude uses his play to 
portray a drunken. adulterous, 
bullying father. But there is a 
specific indictment of incest. 
Claude believes his father has 
sexually molested Mariette. 

The strength of Tremblay’s 
play is that. in the reading. it is 
difficult to make a judgment. 
Boyd's production retains some- 
thing of this moral ambiguity. 
but J think il pushes us further 
than the scripi. Slowly, we begin 
to regard Claude's fictiosalisa- 
tions as increasinets © “Het 


tion, however, is that our com- 
passion moves towards the fic- 
tionalised characters, who we 
begin to perceive as victims of a 
warped, corrupting imagination. 

This is an idea that might have 
come out of a play by Pirandello: 
a case for the rights of fictional 
characters. [t is this element that 
litts the production out of the 
realm of a simple domestic con- 
flict. By the end the second layer 
of the play almost seems to levi- 
tate out of a simple box-set which 
simply cannot contain so much 
theatrical energy. It is an eerie 
and exciting phenomenon. 

The effect is carefully prepared 
in Boyd’s masterly production. 
There is a scene in which the 
fictional Mariette (played by 
Wendy Seager) sets a trap into 
which she invites the fictional fa- 
ther (played by Robert Carr) to 
fall. She does this by performing 
a striptease behind his back, her 
voice loaded with sexual insinua- 
tion, daring her father to res- 
pond. She puts on a dressing 
gown to confront him face-to- 
face. and she places the gown’s 
belt in his hand, inviting him to 
reveal his desire. Then she laun- 
ches into a tirade, battering him 
physically and psychologically. 

It is a risky scene, brilliantly 
played by the two actors. It goes 
further than Tremblay’s stage di- 
rections. What it seems to estab- 
lish is the depths to which Claude 
will go to use his family to satisfy 
his own disturbed fantasy. He 
will strip his own sister naked to 
realise his own need to attack his 
father. We begin to realise that 
the characters in Claude’s play 
are not projected realisations of 
the real family. but prostitutions. 
This element is emphasised in 
Boyd’s casting: a long-legged slut 


renrecente tha -t . 


Claude detests him and is deeply 
jealous of him. When the fiction- 
alised father steps out of the box 
set to address the audience direct- 
ly, in the most powerful speech of 
the play brilliantly delivered by 
Carr, we understand that he, too, 
has been stripped naked. He has 
been manipulated to expose his 
incestuous longings with a speech 
he cannot control which has been 
given by his author. Carr’s eyes 
seem to contradict his speech. He 
pleads for our sympathy, maybe 
even for our intervention. 

When he is led back into the 
box-set to resume the play he 
cracks up, smashing the furni- 
ture. The real father enters and 
for the only moment in the play 
the real character makes eye con- 
tact with the fictionalised coun- 
terpart. It is a devastatingly silent 
moment in a play of strong lan- 
guage and strong emotions, and 
it leads to another, even more 
terrifying, more moving. 

This is the final scene. The real 
father burns Claude’s script. The 
fictional father sees immediately 
that his existence is in mortal 
danger and he looks desperately 
towards Claude. He is between 
two men: the one who created 
him and the one who is destroy- 
ing him. Claude hesitates, then 
makes it clear that he will not 
save his play or its characters. He 
is a moral coward. The fictional 
father watches the flames rise 
from the bucket where the script 
is burning. He watches with 
dreadful resignation his own con- 
flagration. It is a searing mo- 
ment, brilliantly realised by Carr. 
Stahl. Masson, and the director. 
It lived with me for days, and I 
would urge you to see this play. 
at the Tron until June 2 before 
transferring to the International 
Theatre Festival, New York. 


@ My review of the superb revue 
Ten Days In May was misunder- 
stood by some readers who did 
not detect my use of irony. f am 
glad to say the show ended its run 
playing to overspill audiences, 
and there are suggestions now of 
a late-night slot at the Tron and 


of a tour in the late summer. If 
you get the chance to catch this 
show, with wonderful sketches 
from Jim Kelman, Farquhar 
McLay, and Jack Withers, don’t 
miss it. Kelman will head a read- 
ing with music and song at the 
same venue — Transmission Gal- 
lery, Trongate, May 24. 

Those who missed Bondagers 
during its run at the Tramway 
should note it is now running at 
the Traverse Theatre, Edinburgh. 
I thought Ian Brown’s direction 
was a declaration of intent on 
how the Traverse will make use 
of the bigger space when they 
move next year to their new ac- 
commodation. I will be interested 
in how Sue Glover’s beautifully 
haunting play will work in the 
small space back in Edinburgh, 
but the strength of the ensemble 
playing will guarantee an equally 
rewarding night for audiences. 


Avoic 


ACTOR-turned-director Rita 
Wolf admits that she seems to be 
asked to take roles in, or is drawn 
to, plays with controversial sub- 
jects. She seems slightly bemused 
by this, as if the fact that she is a 
serious-minded young woman 
with a genuine concern for issues 
of racism and the place of women 
in modern society could not form 
at least part of the explanation. 

Best known for her roles in My 
Beautiful Laundrette and as Fe- 
licity Khan in Coronation Street, 
Wolf was some distance from a 
glamorous soap-star lifestyle in 
dungarees and gloves overseeing 
the building of the set for Song 
For A Sanctuary at Cumber- 
nauld Theatre. 


The last time she was seen in 
Scotland was at the Edinburgh 
Fringe, where she starred in An- 
thony Davison’s The Home Ser- 
vice. a somewhat heavy-handed 
tale of colonialism and sex abuse 
that crashed from comedy to 
tragedy during the interval with 
debatable effect. 


The new play, which opens at 
the Mitchell tonight, is the first 
production by the Kali Theatre 
Company. founded by Wolf and 
writer Rukhsana Ahmad. with 
the aim of promoting new work 
by black women writers. Sanctu- 
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Claude detests him and is deeply 
jealous of him. When the fiction- 
alised father steps out of the box 
set to address the audience direct- 
ly, in the most powerful speech of 
the play brilliantly delivered by 
Carr, we understand that he, too, 
has been stripped naked. He has 
been manipulated to expose his 
incestuous longings with a speech 
he cannot control which has been 
given by his author. Carr’s eyes 
seem to contradict his speech. He 
pleads for our sympathy, maybe 
even for our intervention. 

When he is led back into the 
box-set to resume the play he 
cracks up, smashing the furni- 
ture. The real father enters and 
for the only moment in the play 
the real character makes eye con- 
tact with the fictionalised coun- 
terpart. It is a devastatingly silent 
moment in a play of strong lan- 
guage and strong emotions, and 
it leads to another, even more 
terrifying, more moving. 

This is the final scene. The real 
father burns Claude’s script. The 
fictional father sees immediately 
that his existence is in mortal 
danger and he looks desperately 
towards Claude. He is between 
two men: the one who created 
him and the one who is destroy- 
ing him. Claude hesitates, then 
makes it clear that he will not 
save his play or its characters. He 
is a moral coward. The fictional 
father watches the flames rise 
from the bucket where the script 
is burning. He watches with 
dreadful resignation his own con- 
flagration. [It is a searing mo- 
ment, brilliantly realised by Carr. 
Stahl, Masson, and the director. 
It lived with me for days, and I 
would urge you to see this play. 
at the Tron until June 2 before 
transferring to the International 
Theatre Festival, New York. 


@ My review of the superb revue 
Ten Days In May was misunder- 
stood by some readers who did 
not detect my use of irony. | am 
glad to say the show ended its run 
playing to overspill audiences, 
and there are suggestions now of 
a late-night slot at the Tron and 


of a tour in the late summer. If 
you get the chance to catch this 
show, with wonderful sketches 
from Jim Kelman, Farquhar 
McLay, and Jack Withers, don’t 
miss it. Kelman will head a read- 
ing with music and song at the 
same venue — Transmission Gal- 
lery, Trongate, May 24. 

Those who missed Bondagers 
during its run at the Tramway 
should note it is now running at 
the Traverse Theatre, Edinburgh. 
I thought Ian Brown’s direction 
was a declaration of intent on 
how the Traverse will make use 
of the bigger space when they 
move next year to their new ac- 
commodation. I will be interested 
in how Sue Glover’s beautifully 
haunting play will work in the 
small space back in Edinburgh. 
but the strength of the ensemble 
playing will guarantee an equally 
rewarding night for audiences. 


AVvoic 


ACTOR-turned-director Rita 
Wolf admits that she seems to be 
asked to take roles in, or is drawn 
to, plays with controversial sub- 
jects. She seems slightly bemused 
by this, as if the fact that she is a 
serious-minded young woman 
with a genuine concern for issues 
of racism and the place of women 
in modern society could not form 
at least part of the explanation. 

Best known for her roles in My 
Beautiful Laundrette and as Fe- 
licity Khan in Coronation Street. 
Wolf was some distance from a 
glamorous soap-star lifestyle in 
dungarees and gloves overseeing 
the building of the set for Song 
For A Sanctuary at €umber- 
nauld Theatre. 


The last time she was seen in 
Scotland was at the Edinburgh 
Fringe, where she starred in An- 
thony Davison’s The Home Ser- 
vice. a somewhat heavy-handed 
tale of colonialism and sex abuse 
that crashed from comedy to 
tragedy during the interval with 
debatable effect. 


The new play, which opens at 
the Mitchell tonight, is the first 
production by the Kali Theatre 
Company. founded by Wolf and 
writer Rukhsana Ahmad. with 
the aim of promoting new work 
by black women writers. Sanctu- 
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Medical prejudice 


AS was widely expected the 
medical faculty at Dundee Uni- 
versity refused to re-admit Bri- 
an MacKinnon as a student. 
Now that the whole story is 
known, it seems a harsh and — 
to this layman’s eyes at least — 
a very unjust decision. 

No-one denies there was sub- 
terfuge (and whether or not 
medics should be capable of 
such ingenuity must remain a 
moot point). But might it not be 
that the real culprit in this 
whole sad affair is the hide- 
bound attitude of the medical 
schools toward students who 
go down with anything that is 
characterised as “psychiatric” 
— even when, as in this case, it 
was evidently the wrong 
diagnosis? 

The young man feared that to 
be labelled “obessional” by the 
university psychiatrist would 
pretty well seal his fate as far as 
a career in medicine went. 
Sadly this proved to be only too 
true. 

A person could easily run 
away with the idea that medi- 
cal faculties up and down the 
country are as prejudiced on 
this subject as only poor igno- 
rant laymen are supposed to be. 

It is certainly to be hoped 
that this is not the case. But of 
course here we are dealing with 
doctors not as healers but as 
administrative officials, heads 
of faculties, etc. One supposes 
they can be as prejudiced as 
anybody else in that capacity. 

Surely in the city of R D 
Laing there should be no ques- 
tion of turning a brush with 
psychiatry into a lifelong hand- 
icap. We have a right to expect 
better than that from our 
universities. 


Farquhar McLay, 
6 Balvicar Drive, 
Glasgow. 
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Cathie to 
the rescue 


HE SHOW will go 
on... despite a 
major fire that is 
still being inspected 


by police. 

eoscallg the production 
by the Royal National The- 
atre is “An Inspector Calls”. 

Cathie McLay runs Saratoga 
Trunk, which specialises in period 
costumes dating back to Victorian 
times. 

Theatre companies have regu- 
larly approached Cathie for cos- 
tumes required in their pro- 
ductions. 

Among her customers are the 
producers of Dr Finlay’s Casebook, 
and shows at the Citizens, Pavilion 
and King’s. 

Disaster struck last month with 
a top-floor fire at 136 Renfield 


Monday, November 9, 1992 EVENING times Page 9 


Barbara Leigh-Hunt and 
Kenneth Cranham 


The ceiling collapsed on Cathie’s 
little empire and she has been 
forced to remove her business to 57 
West Regent Street in the Vic- 
torian Village. 


Handy 
Fortunately her costumes, all 
originals, escaped damage in the 
blaze. 


Street. 


Was McArthur short-changed? 


READING Sean Damer’s article 
on the man who co-authored No 
Mean City, Alexander McArthur, 
Icouldn’t help feeling that poor 
old Alex was getting short- 
changed in death no less surely 
than in life (September 22). 

I don’t see why we should 
assume that the contract 
McArthur signed with Long- 
mans in 1934 on such outra- 
geously disadvantageous terms 
clearly indicated McArthur’s 
minor role in the collaboration. It 
might just as easily have indi- 
cated that the original author 
badly needed an agent. An unem- 
ployed Gorbals baker in the early 
1980s wasn’t going to haggle, 

With regard to “material 
unpublishable in its existing 
form”, the case of B Traven 
(another proletarian author of 
the 1930s) seems broadly parallel. 
Traven wrote a barbarous 
English which was really Ger- 
man (might it not be that 
McArthur’s “leaden” prose was 
really Scots?). 

A publisher’s editor turned 
Traven into readable English, 
with results we are all familiar 
with. There was never any ques- 
tion of the publisher’s editor 
receiving 75% of the royalties. 


Tf, towards the end of his short 
life, McArthur was “driven into 
mental instability” by people like 
Robert McLeish (The Gorbals 
Story) whom he accused of pla- 
giarism, it is likely the real harm 
was done at the outset with his 
treatment at Longmans. 

With biographical details still 
sparse no-one can ever really 
know what precisely triggered 
his suicide. Perhaps the unpub- 
lished material in Dr Damer’s 
hands ~ after all, the only things 
McArthur wrote which have not 
been tampered with - may pro- 
vide a few clues. 

Some enterprising publisher — 
why not Glasgow Libraries? — 
should give the public an oppor- 
tunity to make its own mind up. 

It might even turn out that a 
publisher’s editor was abso- 
lutely the last thing this writer 
needed. He might even become a 
best-seller again, and this time 
standing on his own two pins 
despite Dr Damer’s critical 
objurgations. 

Let’s have McArthur qua 
McArthur. 


Farquhar McLay, 
6 Balvicar Drive, Glasgow. 
September 22. {@q4 


The Royal National Theatre will 


take to the stage of the Theatre 
Royal on November 30. 

Starring will be Barbara Leigh- 
Hunt, Richard Pasco and Kenneth 
Cranham as the Inspector. 

There will also be 18 local actors, 
three of them children, included in 
the cast. 

That’s where Cathie came in 
handy. 

She was contacted by costumes 
supervisor Alistair McArthur to 
see if she could supply suitable ma- 
terial for the play written by J.B. 
Priestley in the ’40’s. 

Jenny Mann, for the RNT said: 

“The National has used Saratoga 
Trunk before as it always has an 
excellent selection of period 
costumes.” 


Cathie said: “The fire was a ma- 
jor upset but we are vetting over it. 

“We buy and sell costumes from 
the ’40s back to Victorian times.” 
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McArthur was 
no writer 


FARQUHAR McLay protests 
far too much (September 25). 

First, Mrs Prentice, the 
daughter of H Kingsley Long, 
Alexander McArthur’s  co- 
author of No Mean City, told 
me in a letter that her father 
had always claimed he effec- 
tively rewrote McArthur’s 
manuscript. This seems to me 
to be better evidence of the dis- 
advantageous terms in the two 
authors’ contracts. 

Secondly, I think I am just 
about literate enough to know 
the difference between “leaden 
prose” and Scots. 

Thirdly, to cite McArthur 
alongside Ben Traven as “pro- 
letarian” writers is arrant 
nonsense. My article cited 
McArthur’s own piece in the 
Daily Record and Mail 
(November 1, 1935) in which 
he explicitly distanced him- 
self from the contemporary 
working-class movement in 
Glasgow. 

Further, whatever Traven’s 
stylistic problems - and I sim- 
ply don’t .agree with Farquhar 
McLay that he wrote “bar- 
barous English” — he could tell 
a great story with thoroughly 
credible characters, on the one 
hand, and he was a seminal 
analyst of United States Impe- 
rialism in Latin America on 
the other. 

McArthur was capable of 
neither, in my opinion. 

It would be quite appropriate 
for “the public”, whatever that 
is, to make up its own mind 
about McArthur. But the 
unpublished material for such 
a judgment is mot in my hands, 
it is in the Glasgow Room of 
the Mitchell Library, where it 
belongs. 

Given that, as far as I know, 
1 am the only person around 
who has read these manu- 
scripts, it would be interesting 
to see how many other people 
thought that McArthur was an 
undiscovered working-class lit- 
erary genius. 

Instructively, Glasgow writ- 
ers like Ciff Hanley, Jack 
House, Maurice Lindsay, and 
Tom Wright, who were work- 
ing journalists at the time 
McArthur was trying to sell his 
material, all told me the same 
thing: McArthur could not tell 
a story. 

I have already said in my 
original article on McArthur — 
which Farquhar McLay 


- appears not to have read, even 


although it was published by 
Glasgow District Libraries (A 
Glasgow Collection: Essays in 
Honour of Joe Fisher, 1990) — 
that his material is of consider- 
able sociological and social his- 
torical interest. 

But in literary terms I stand 
by my judgment: McArthur 
was no writer, as a quick com- 
parison with exact contempo- 
raries like Edward Gaitens 
readily demonstrates. 

Farquhar McLay appears to 
want to rehabilitate McArthur 
simply because he was work- 
ing-class. This is both bad logic 
and bad faith. Gr as we might 
say in Scots: workerist keech. 


Sean Damer, 


Aa 


‘No Mean City’ 


UNLESS the Alexander McAr- 
thur version of No Mean City 
fae be eee have no way 
¢ owing what percent 
it we his work. i ne of 
S success was such that 
any publisher would have 
been glad to publish further 


works by its author if they had 7 


been publishable.’ In’ fact’ 
efforts were made to bring at 
least one of them up to pub- 
lishable standards. 

Tam one of a number of writ- 
ers who were asked to make 


something of some writing by - 


McArthur about a baker and 
do not remember the “leaden” 
pare ee “Teally Scots” 

Ss Farq McLa 3 

dts 25). ee, 

© prose, however, was not. 
the only problem. The absence 
of any story was what deterred’ 
me and, I suppose, the others 
from taking on the task. It 
would have entailed creating a 
story and writing it with only 
the setting of the original 
Tt McAath 

c. ur’s collaborator i 
No Mean City had an caus 
task, he was really the author 
of the novel and, as such, enti- 
tled to at least the share he was 
paid. 

As to McArthur’s claim th 
Robert McLeish plagiarised “ 
play by him, this is doubtful. 
Many of the actors involved in 
the original production of Gor- 
bals Story have said that the 
play as performed bore little 
relation to the first script — as it 
was largely rewritten by the 
cast during rehearsals. 

If this is the case, it was not 
McLeish who plagiarised 
McArthur’s work, but the 
entire cast of Unity Theatre. 
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Original author 


PERHAPS in the controversy 
over the literary value of 
Alexander McArthur’s input to 
No Mean City we should not 
lose sight of the fact that he was 


the original author. 
Because McArthur would . 
have nothing to do with contem- 


porary left-wing politics - which 
was in effect the Communist 
Party — he is pilloried by people 
like Sean Damer (ex-CP if I’m not 
wrong) who did not experience 
the horror of the 1930s. 

Looking back, McArthur’s 
reticence wears a lot better 
than Gallacher and McShane’s 
shouted-out commitment. 


Farquhar McLay, 


6 Balvicar Drive, Glasgow. 
September 26. 
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Sweet tooth: Irene Birkett, owner of Glickman's Confectionery, serves customer lan Sutherland his favourite sweets Picture: CHRIS JAMES 


A sweet way to 
take a trip down 
memory lane 
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favourite sweets Picture: CHRIS JAMES 
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Minister set to stay in council house 


Kirk leader 


‘may snub 


luxury home 


By Gordon Thomson 


THE Church of 
Scotland’s new 
moderator may 
snub the kirk’s offi- 
cial luxury home for 
his modest 
council house in 
Glasgow. 

The Rev John Miller 
may turn down the 
chance to stay at the 
plush townhouse in 
Edinburgh’s upmarket 
New Town and stay in his 
Castlemilk parish, which 
has been his home for 30 
years. 

Described as a modest 
and humble man, it is 
rumoured Mr Miller may 
commute from 
Castlemilk to his new 
position in the spring. 

It is believed he is keen 
to send a positive mes- 
sage to the kirk’s grass- 
roots supporters and is 
willing to reject some of 
the trappings of power. 

The Minister has 
refused to comment on 
any move as the current 
moderator is still in the 
post. But the father-of- 
three gave up a comfort- 
able manse in Rutherglen 
when he moved to look 
after the Castlemilk East 
flock in 1971. 

He has publicly said he 
prefers to be close to the 
people, and when speak- 
ing on his nomination to 


“ep onun/ 


MAN OF PEOPLE: the Rev John Miller may choose 
to stay in his Castlemilk council house rather than 
move to a luxurious official residence in Edinburgh 


the post of moderator in 
October, he said his close- 
ness to people suffering 
from great hardship had 
strengthened his faith. 
He said he was deter- 
mined not to lose touch 
with the grassroots and 
said his experiences in 
Castlemilk had altered 
his perspective on life. 
Church leaders expect 
the Rev Miller to gut 


down on expensive trips 
abroad and concentrate 
on visiting deprived 
parishes across Scotland. 

When he takes over as 
moderator in April, he 
will preside over the cru- 
cial General Assembly in 
May, which will discuss 
controversial proposals 
for the largest shake-up 
of the Church in more 
than a century. 
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Practising wt 
he preaches 


WHILE dwindling congregations sit on/| an \ 

= ns sit on) : 

pews, the Kirk Moderator lives ra ete nal 
Now, the Rev John Miller, the new moder 


tor-designate may be about to abolish sc ae : 
h some of 
the pomp and perks and remain in Hi Coane 
house in Castlemilk. ———— 
Mr Miller is believed to be keen to se 
Best to grassroots Kirk members. be 
Earlier this month, in a soul-searchin 
Kirk leaders questioned the need for fundree 
Sleene o presbyterianism such as cav- 
is churches and even tradition 
morning worship. a 
The point driven home was that the stre: 
o ngth 
of the “irk doesn’t lie in bricks, mortar or g 
pageam. ° +,its invaluable work on the ® 
streets ana ai -ne heart of communities. 
Should he decide to stay in a council house 
close to his flock Mr Miller will deliver a more 
powerful sermon than any from a pulpit. 
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ON HIS BIKE: two locals give the néw Moderator a cheery wave as he cycles through his parish Picture: Andy Buchanan 


Bike is light of minister's life 


A GLASGOW minister due to take 
the top post in the Church of 
Scotland has spoken of his love of 
cycling. 

Reverend John Miller is famous for 
travelling his Castlemilk East parish 
by bike. 

He hopes to put his experience of 
living among the poorest people in 
Scotland to good use when he is 
offically made Moderator at the 
Kirk’s General Assembly in May. 

Rev Miller (58) said: “Cycling 
seems like a natural way to get 
around. 

; “| can stop and talk to people and 
they know they can talk to me, but it 


would be nice if Castlemilk was not 
so hilly.” 

Earlier this year he cycled from 
Land’s End to John O’ Groats with 
his close friend Catholic priest 
Father Willie Slavin. 

He said he was looking forward to 
the challenges that lie ahead in his 
new role. 

The minister said: “i am 
determined not to lose touch with 
my roots.” 

And he believes he can still use his 
bike, adding: “After cycling the 
length of Britain | can hardly say that 
anywhere in Scotland is out of 
reach.” 
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QUT AND ABOUT: chatting to resident Denise Maitlar: 
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AGAINST a background of 
declining membership, the 
new Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland presides 
over next month’s General 
Assembly. 

In the biggest shake-up of 
the church in half a century, 
the Assembly will discuss 
controversial proposals, 
including the sell off of 
church property and 
mid-week services. 

But as his own parishioners 
would say, if every minister 
was like Rev John Miller of ° 
Castlemilk, the Church of 
Scotland wouldn’t be 
wondering how to stem the 
tide of indifference. 
~ SHEILA HAMILTON 
reports. 


OULD YOU give up 

life in a spacious 

Victorian manse in 

Rutherglen with a 
big garden (very des res) to 
move into a cramped, four- 
apartment council house up a 
close in Castiemilk? Thought 
not. 

But John Miller, minister at 
Castlemilk East Church and his 
wife, Mary, did just that, willingly, 
30 years ago. 

And for 20 years, they brought up 
their three children in that flat, 
before qualifying for the five-apart- 
ment house they have occupied for 
the past decade. 

They endured with their neigh- 
bours the ups and downs of living on 
the estate. 

The new minister might have 
seemed like a fish out of water. Well- 
spoken, a graduate of Oxford’s 
Corpus Christi College, who also 
studied in Edinburgh and America, 
he is regarded as one of the best 
minds in the church. But he took to 
Castlemilk and it to him. 

It certainly wasn’t what the 
Millers were used to. He is a son of 
the manse and although his parents 
were Scottish, he spent part of his 
life in the stockbroker belt in the 
south; she was the daughter of Court 
of Session judge Lord Robertson. 

Now for the first time in their mar- 
ried live — and for just a year — the 
couple are swapping the simple life 
for one of comparative luxury as 
they move to the Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland’s flat in Edinburgh. 


OST typically, it is with 

mixed feelings that they’re 

going ... for a brief 
moment, they even considered 
commuting from Castlemilk to 
Edinburgh before accepting it 
was totally impractical. 

People come first with the Millers 
as quickly becomes apparent. 

They thought it hardly worth 
mentioning that their Castlemilk 
home had been broken into the pre- 
vious week — although nothing was 
taken and someone has been appre- 
hended. In fact, they seemed more 
concerned about the intruder than 
themselves. 

“T am not trying to be absurd,” Mr 

Miller says, “but I think anybody 
who breaks into a house is in some 
desperate circumstances and maybe. 
this person was as well. 
_ “Why should it be more important 
because it happened to us?” he asks. 
“Tt’s the sort of thing which happens 
to people all the time. It would be 
much more serious if the privacy of a 
pensioner had been invaded.” 

He did, however, enjoy the com- 
ment of a friend, Father Willy 
Slaven: “John is a very simple living 
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Iman. It would surprise me that 
anyone would think he would have 
anything worth stealing in his 
house.” 

Too good to be true? By all 
accounts, what you see is what you 
get with the new Moderator. 

The Millers have claimed no spe- 
cial status in Castlemilk, living their 
lives as their neighbours do and not 
setting themselves apart. 

For a long time, they didn’t have a 
car and the minister on his bike was 
a familiar figure around the estate. 

He credits the hills of Castlemilk 
with keeping him fit and it is a sur- 
prise to hear that this youthful look- 
ing man is 59. 


But their life in Castlemilk has 
not been without incident. Their 
eldest child Sarah, now 29, was shot 
when she was out carol singing with 
a church group. She was 13 at the 
time. . 

The bullet grazed her head and 
she had to have stitches but the per- 
patrator was never caught. 

Mr Miller plays the incident down. 

“It was a long time ago. What real- 
ly upsets us is that it makes 
Castlemilk seem to be a brutal place, 
which is not the case.” 

He is not a man, I think, who likes 
talking about himself. In their 
small, Castlemilk sitting room 
which would probably disappear 
into a corner of his temporary, new, 
Edinburgh drawing room, he sits 
tensely on the edge of a wooden, 
kitchen chair. 

Tt is only when he relaxes and 
leans forward and smiles warmly 
that you get a glimmer of just why 
he is so much loved here. 

His wife reveals he is a man witha 
great sense of humour, who is 
skilled at relating to people, a very 
nice man, she says while he shifts 


We wanted to be at 
the thick of it. As it 
is, there has never 
been a dull moment 


MARY MILLER on why 
they decided to live and 
work in Castlemilk 


uncomfortably, a man with enor- 
mous integrity who would never do 
anything against his principles. 
“Which might,” she adds, “occasion- 
ally drive you mad.” : 

It’s been a rich life, the Millers 
agree and no, they didn’t regard 
their decision to live in Castlemilk 
as a sacrifice, although they do 
sometimes look back on how Sarah 
used to sit in the garden looking up 
at the trees and the sky. 

“If they’d been older, they might 
have minded, but I actually thought 
it would be more fun,” said Mrs 
Miller. 

“We wanted to be in the thick of it. 
As it is, there’s never been a dull 
moment. 

“People are so warm. You have to 
let go of the illusion that you can 
manage on your own or that you are 
better than other people.” 

She brought up her children, she 
said, with the help of the upstairs 
neighbours. “We just felt ‘this is 
where we are and what we have to 
be part of.’”” 

“James got badly beaten up once 
and his teenage years were very 
much intimidated by having to go 
the long way round to school to 
avoid the gangs,” said his mother. 

They worried about that and they 
worried if their children were miss- 
ing out because of their principles 
and would come to reproach them. 

Now they wouldn’t have had it 
any other way although none of 
them can ever forget that two 
worlds exist side by side in Scotland. 


“We know it really is two worlds,” 
says Mrs Miller. “Lives are thrown 
away in the poor world.” 

Sarah, now 29, is a Labour Party 
campaign organiser, Anna, 27, is a 


-doctor in a former mission hospital 


in Zimbabwe, while 24-year-old 
James works in marketing and tells 
his parents ‘I have seen poor — I want 
to be rich.’ 


a dramatic change on the 
estate. Mr Miller estimates 
that when he arrived Castlemilk 
had a population of over 47,000. 
He remembers how the place was 
full of people who worked and how 
the buses would leave laden from 
5.30am onwards. 

Today, he would put the popula- 
tion at an absolute maximum of 
15,000 as the numbers of jobs have 
plummeted. 

“Tt happens so gradually, you 
don’t realise ... ” 

The training and education that 
came through the unions, that too 
has gone he says. 

-“Now there’s a high percentage of 
single-parent families and people 
are so stretched that they don’t have 
the time or energy to do much 
beyond survive. There is a great 
shortage of people with the time to 
devote to the community.” 

Those changes, he points out 
wryly, have been paralleled by a 
huge increase in professional social 
workers. 
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| Couple’s agony as cottage of world-famous poet hit by early-morning blaze 


e Of Scots history 
goes up in smoke 


CHARRED RUIN: Tannahill Cottage in Paisley was all but destroyed by this 


By Katie Smith Tr 


A HISTORIC cottage was 
gutted today in an early 


morning's blaze, thought to have been started by 
The Paisley Burns Club met 
there monthly, as did the 
Tannahill MacDonald Club and 
the Bohemian Club. 
Years of memorabilia, 


health professionals 
wear id 
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‘Wake-up 
call’ over 
deadly 

diseases 


GLASGOW’S top health 
boss today warned more 
must be done to cope 
with deadly health scares 
such as SARS and the 
threat of bio-terrorism. 

Professor Sir John 
Arbuthnott said people 
were more worried about 
epidemics today than 
during the flu pandemic 
in the last century. 

He warned the health 
scare over SARS — which 
has killed almost 800 
people in 10 countries — 
was a “wake-up call” for 
doctors and patients 
worldwide. 

The NHS Greater Glas- 
gow chairman will out- 
line his concerns tonight 
at a Glasgow University 
lecture. 

He said: “SARS presen- 
ted an enormous threat 
but within a month of 
the outbreak scientists 
had identified the cause, 
found a reliable test for 
it and mapped out its 
DNA, allowing them to 
look for treatments. 

“The response was 
staggering. If SARS had 
appeared early last cen- 
tury it would have been 
a much bigger problem.” 

Sir John said extra 
work was needed to pro- 
tect the public and 
warned that bio-terror- 
ism, where weapons such 
as smallpox are used, 
brought new dangers. 

He said: “We need a 
group of well-trained 
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morning blaze. 

Tannahill Cottage in Paisley, 
the 18th century home of poet 
and songwriter Robert Tanna- 
hill, was left a smouldering 
ruin after the fire. 

Caretaker Joseph Sillars, his 
friend Agnes Hall, 30, and her 
10-year-old daughter Emma 
were forced to run for their 
lives after the fire broke out 
just before 4am. 

Firefighters also had to flee 
from the blaze minutes after 
they arrived when the fiercely- 
burning thatched roof 
collapsed. 

It took them around 90 min- 
utes to bring the blaze under 
control. 

Fire investigators believe 
the blaze may have been 
caused by an electrical fault. 
The stone-built cot- 

tage, in Queen 
Street, is 
owned by 
Paisley 


Burns Club. It was Tannahill’s 
home from early infancy until 
his death in 1810. 

Mr Sillars, 31, fought back 
tears as firefighters put out the 
last of the flames at the cot- 
tage, where he has lived for 
seven years. 

He said: “It was murder. It 
was pitch black in the cottage 
and our first priority was to get 

out of that door. 

“When we got outside, in 
w, the space of five or 10 min- 
4%, utes, the place was col- 
) lapsing.” 
“We went to one of the 
neighbours and 
were just 


SMALL 
COMFORT: 
this bust 
of Burns 
was one 
of the few 
items 
from the 
cottage to 
esca 

the fire 


standing at the window watch- 
ing it all. It was terrible.” 

His friend Agnes Hall said: 
“We've lost everything, all our 
stuff. We’ve not even got as 
much as a pair of socks.” 

The cottage is an important 
piece of history for Paisley 
and Scotland’s literary 
heritage. 

Robert Tannahill, who lived 
from 1774 to 1810, was a con- 
temporary of Robert Burns and 
formed one of the first Burns 
clubs in Scotland in 1803. 

Built by Robert Tannahill’s 
father in 1775, the cottage was 
bequeathed to Paisley Burns 
Club in 1933 and has been home 
to local clubs and societies ever 
since 


including paintings and por- 
traits of old club members, 
were destroyed in the blaze, 
but a bust of Robert Burns 
appeared to have escaped the 
flames. 

However, the clubs’ most 
valuable artefacts are safely 
housed in Paisley Museum. 

Tom Nixon, secretary of 
Tannahill MacDonald Club, 
said: “It’s terrible. We’re 
absolutely gutted. 

“As a meeting place it is 
irreplaceable because of the 
ambience. 

“Hopefully the cottage can 
be rebuilt. We'll lose a link 
with history if the cottage isn’t 
there. 

“It’s a landmark in the town, 
it goes back to the weaving 
days and Tannahill was 
Paisley’s foremost poet.” 

Tannahill, a weaver by trade 
who committed suicide at the 
age of 35,is buried in Castle- 
head Cemetery. A statue in his 
memory stands near Paisley 
Abbey. 

David Osbourne, treasurer of 
Paisley Burns Club, said mem- 
bers would be meeting urgently. 

They have lost several 
books, chronicles and portraits 
which were of great sentimen- 
tal value. 
katie.smith@eveningtimes.co.uk 


We have lost everything. We don’t 
even have as much as a pair of socks 
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“SCISSORS THIEF WAS 
‘ON CITY CHILDREN’S 
PANEL’ 


Q A GLASGOW Children’s 
2 Panel member, Alberto fg 
ee 


od 


Janniello (63), was fined £30 
at Glasgow Central Police 
Court teday for stealing 40 


pairs of scissors and other 

items of stationery from the 

Queen Mother’s Hospital, 

Glasgow, between January 1 
:| and November 30 this year. 

lanniello, of 40 Yorkhill 

Street, Glasgow, pled aid 

through his agent, Mr 

McMahon. 

Fiscal Wiliam Friel told 
the court Ianniello was a 
first offender. The property 
stolen, and recovered, 
amounted to £35. 

He said that acting on in- 
formation, police had gone 
to the acoused's house and 
discovered the stolen goods. 

When cautioned and 
charged, Ianniello said — “J 
took them, and that is that.” 

Mr McMahon said his 
client had been employed for 
some years as a gardener in 
the hospital. He 
' foolishly succumbed to 

temptation, 

He had never been in 
trouble before and had now 
jlost bis job because of his 
folly, 

He was engaged in various 
i ways im the field of sociat 

work which he will now te- 
quire & give up for some 
time. He could give no 
rational explawation far his 
coaduct and now realised he 
must pay the penalty te the 
court. 

When stipendiary mayis- 
trate T. MecLauchian asked 
Mr: McMahon what kind of 
social work his client was 
engaged in, the agent said he i 
was involved in the Child- | 
ren’s Panel, in social work in | 
his own district, and w. s | 
also involved in che tra 


union movement. 
Mr McMahon also sought 
court leniency for lanniello. 
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Pic: Brian Hickey 


But in some sense it has been 
through watching how Castlemilk 
has evolved that Mr Miller has 
acquired the experience that he will 
take with him to Edinburgh. 

“Castlemilk has been here for 45 
years and the people came from the 
Gorbals. They saw their homes 
pulled down and they have learnt 
that you can live with that level of 
change. 

“You can. watch the things that 
are important to you being taken 
away and yet go on living. Faith 
keeps people going, that has been 
shown so clearly.” 

What is also clear to the new 
Moderator is that outward appear- 
ances matter little. 

“Prom the church’s point of view, 
the thing that I have found impor- 
tant is that structures are sec- 


ondary. The heart of what the 


church is about is in the gospels. 

“In the schemes we have faced 
problems with a lack of money for 
buildings and itis those lessons | 
will take with me.” 

Mrs Miller has not, she says, been 
a traditional minisier’s wife, but she 
has been a supportive one. “I feel as 
if I have done my bit with the run- 
ning of John,” she jokes. 

She is taking a year out from her 
job as project leader with the Jeely 
Piece Club, of which she is a founder 
member “because it would be a 
shame to miss out on the chal- 
lenge.” 

There are few barriers between 
the minister and his flock. No dog 
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collar (he doesn’t even own one). 
Not even a Rev on the name-plate on 
the door. 

He has never been able to see him- 
self acting as minister to any of the 
other congregations on offer, he 
says. 

He was never certain that he had 
a vocation and his first post in a 
housing scheme in Edinburgh 
raised: in him political questions 


about the shape of society. 


“7 still wasn’t sure what I could 
see myself doing and when I came 
back, I was unemployed and drove a 
van.” 

The couple met at Mrs Miller’s sis- 


the Church of 
Scotland 


outside his | 


Castlemilk 


home 


ter’s wedding where she was a 
bridesmaid and he was an usher and 
jit was, she admits freely, love at first 
sight on her part “but it took me 
years to convince him.” 

Tt has obviously endured, but she 
says she can see why so many 
church marriages break up. 

“There is an awful lot of pressure. 
The minister is never in, even on 
family occasions and you never 
have a weekend. 

“The thing that has annoyed me 
over the years is that he is a worka- 
holic. There is always a fight about 
getting him to go on holiday. Oh, 
come on, John, yes there is,’ she 
chides him. 

But after 30 years of raising their 
own children, they are certainly not, 
they say, “airy fairy, bleeding 
hearts”. 


will be raising the issues that con- 
cern them. 

“Most people know about the rise 
in drug and alcohol use, but see it as 
a threat to society rather than the 
destruction of the lives of young 
people,” he says. 

How does he react when someone 
like Bishop Richard Holloway, the 
controversial former head of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland says 
that Jesus was simply an extraordi- 
nary man rather than the Son of 
God and that the church is now 
going down the tubes. 


R MILLER has a question- 
ing mind, but says he has 
no difficulty in living with 
the Church’s answers on points 


of doctrine. 
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Faith By the time Mr Miller arrived in is k f | 
‘ Castlemilk, the nation’s church- They sustain me. Richard | 
KEEPS going habit was on the wane. It is | Holloway is very stimulating but I © 
people probably significant that the don’t think I could live on the | 

Py healthy numbers in bis congrega- | answers that he is offering. a 

going tion don’t reflect that loss. He refuses to be pessimistic about " 

JOHN He agrees that there have been | the church’s future. “Certainly, | 
MILLER, considerable improvements in hous- | there are huge difficulties,” he F 

above, ing which should have a long-term | admits, “but 1 am not gloomy about © 

outside beneficial effect on health, but he is | the potential. I don’t even use the [| 

his new despairing tg ae numbers | Olan vordie crisis’. 1 think you do have a i) 

ame in oung people whose lives are goin; = il 
Edinburgh Bot Whether through ioack ae a of hope. Pe altar 4 

of meaningful work or because That is the message he will take to 7 

they have pressed the self-destruct the General Assembly next month. © 

button. He looks set to be in for a roller. | 

‘As Moderator, his voice will be | Coaster year, but Edinburgh holds 7 

heard and both Millers admit that nothing that Castlemilk has not left © 

when they get the opportunity they | him well prepared to deal with. i 
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discipline 
SCOTS police officers 
have demanded changes 
in the law that will make 
it harder for them to be 
punished over miscon- 
duct claims. 

Chiefs currently only 
have to have to come up 
with the same level of 
proof as that for a civil 
court hearing before tak- 
ing action. 

But officers want the 
criminal standard of 
‘beyond reasonable doubt’ 
to be introduced in disci- 
plinary hearings. 

At the Scottish Police 
Federation conference in 
Peebles, delegates voted 
to press for a change in 
the legislation. 

Rank-and-file officers 
claim it is unfair that a 
policeman or woman can 
be cleared of an offence 
in court and still face a 
disciplinary hearing. 

The force could sack 
them with exactly the 
same evidence that was 
heard in court. 

Instead officers want 
tougher evidence to be 
required in cases where 
the allegations are so 
serious that the officer 
could be sacked, demoted, 
fined or reprimanded. 

Federation delegate 
Calum Laurie, who put 
forward the motion, said: 
“I am not wishing to 
make it harder to convict 
guilty officers but let’s 
just make it fair.” 

The motion was backed 
by a vote and the 
Federation’s joint Central 
Committee will now pur- 
sue the change. 

Police Federation chiefs 
are also investigating the 
possibility of reforming 
the appeal system for 
officers found guilty of 
misconduct. 
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Health link 
costs £4m 


A NEW £4.1million com- 
puter system is to be 
installed to track 
patients’ records at three 
Scottish hospitals. 

Lanarkshire Acute 
Hospitals NHS Trust has 
jaunched the Patient 
Management System to 
link Hairmyres, 
Monklands and Wishaw 
hospitals. 

The system will serve 
more than 600,000 
patients throughout the 
central belt cutting wait- 
ing times and allowing 
test results to be report- 
ed more quickly. 

The first stage of the 
system should be 
completed by November. 
Further stages will then 
be implemented 
throughout next year to 
cover the entire Trust. 
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Tap into old phone 


classic and the traditional. 

Vintage telephones are all 
the rage, but there are only a 
few places in Glasgow where 
you can buy them. 

One is Strathclyde Telecom, 
formerly The Telephone Shop, 
in Oswald Street, 
where owner 
Trebor 
Anderson 4 
says sales of © 
old-fash- 
ioned Bakelite 
phones have tripled in 
10 years. 

He added: “They 
are very much in 
demand. Some peo- 
ple want them for 
the nostalgic value, 
and others because they’ve 
spent a lot of money doing up 
their home in a traditional 
style, where modern phones 
look out of place.” 


Steven Currie, who owns 
Relics in Dowanside Lane in 
the west end, says his most 
popular phones are black 
1940s originals, which cost 
£85. 

He added: “We have some 

really ancient ones too, 

( which go back to 

the days before 

automatic 
exchanges.” 

At Saratoga 
Trunk in Hyde Park 
Street, Cathie McLay’s 
telephones have 
appeared on stage 
and screen, in series 

such as Doctor 
Finlay. 

“Pve got three at the 
moment, but I’m keeping one 
in the office as it makes sucha 

vat sound — not like modern 
phones.” Cathie says. 

“We’ve got a 1930s original 


lectors’ items 


SHIRTY: Mr Miller is 
shunning tradition 


No frills 
for new 
Moderator 


THE Church of Scotland’s 
new Moderator is shun- 
ning the traditional garb 
of office. 


\ The Rev John Miller, 
i who takes over the post 
next month, already shies 
3 a a i e ro Wi away from wearing the 
d ministerial dog collar. 

: Now, when he takes up 
§ IN A world where mobile but they are incredibly rare. his Hew posta, tie 
c phones with wacky covers and “Our phones are in big Vactlemilk minister will 
4 annoying ring tones reign demand by TV and theatre cae shirt and tie wher- 
3 supreme, it’s comforting to companies - they've appeared ever possible. 

= know there is still room for the in Taggart and Cracker.” 


And if he must wear 
the traditional robes, he 
will use 44 year-old sec- 
ond hand ones. 

Previous Moderators 
have worn black brogues, 
breeches, a special jacket 
with lace on the lapels 
and lace ruffs under the 
sleeves. . 

Despite having their 
Castlemilk home broken 
into recently, the Millers 
were keen to stay on, even 
when Mr Miller takes up 
his new role. 

But they have been 
forced to reluctantly take 
the decision to move out 
of their council house 
into the Moderator’s offi- 
cial residence in 
Edinburgh’s New Town. 

He had wanted to stay 
in Glasgow, but felt it 
would be easier to work 


‘ the capital. 
= Trebor’s shop has a 1950s black Bakelite telephone, ee 5 
original cream Bakelite phone which costs £95, and one from a 
come ana) the 50s at £45.” EQULY, 1 REG VARD' 
it comes with a two-year For more information on vin- — . 


guarantee - which is more 
than many modern phones,” 
he says. 

“Old-fashioned candlestick- 
style phones are also popular, 


tage phones, call Strathclyde 
Telecom on 0141 248 2404, 
Relics on 01414 341 0007 and 
Saratoga Trunk on 0141 221 
4433. 
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SHIRTY: Mr Miller is 
shunning tradition 


No frills 
for new 
Moderator 


THE Church of Scotland’s 
new Moderator is shun- 
ning the traditional garb 
of office. 

The Rev John Miller, 
who takes over the post 
next month, already shies 
away from wearing the 
ministerial dog collar. 

Now, when ne takes up 
his new post, the 
Casilemilk minister will 
wear a shirt and tie wher- 
ever possible. 

And if he must wear 
the traditional robes, he 
will use 44 year-old sec- 
ond hand ones. 

Previous Moderators 
have worn black brogues, 
breeches, a special jacket 
with lace on the lapels 
and Jace ruffs under the 
sleeves. 

Despite having their 
Castlemilk home broken 
into recently, the Millers 
were keen to stay on, even 
when Mr Miller takes up 
his new role. 

But they have been 
forced to reluctantly take 
the decision to move out 
of their council house 
into the Moderator’s offi- 
cial residence in 
Edinburgh’s New Town. 

He had wanted to stay 
in Glasgow, but felt it 
would be easier to work 

from the capital. 
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General Assembly qe warns ag er cluefs must find £2.3M savings 


By Katie Smith 


THE cash-strapped 
Church of Scotland 
could be forced to 
cut back on recruit- 
ing new ministers as 
the scale of its finan- 
cial crisis emerges. 

A report compiled by 
the Kirk’s board of 
finance and stewardship 
going to the General 
Assembly next month 
will say cuts of at least 
£2.3million must be 
made over the next five 
years. 

Restrictions on the 
number of ministers 
being recruited is high- 
lighted as one area 
where major savings 
could be made. However, 
the report admits this 
suggestion.would be 
hugely unpopular. 

Members of the board 
said the £2.3m of cuts in 
the years to 2008 were 
vital if the Kirk was to 
meet its financial com- 
mitments. 

But the board warned 
it was “very doubtful” 
these cuts could be met 
just by cutting back on 
missionary work, as was 
~proposed in the Kirk’s 
so-called rolling budget. 

It called for “urgent- 
action” to be taken to 
address the situation as 
the cuts in areas such as 
recruitment would not 
be popular despite pro- 
ducing major savings. 

The report said: “It is 


4 any 


EX-MODERATOR’S FEARS FOR POOR PARISHES 


CASH PLEA: the Rev Miller wants action 


hard to see how major 
savings can be made in 
Local Mission and 
Ministry, other than by 
putting a cap on congre- 
gational fabric expendi- 
ture and a restriction on 
the recruitment of minis- 
ters. Such suggestions 
are unlikely to be 
favourably received.” 
And the report said 
cuts even greater than 
£2.3m could be necessary 


in the next few years ifa 
poor stock market forces 
the Kirk to top up its 
contributions to 
pensions schemes. 

A fall in the number of 
churchgoers has also 
caused problems, with 
congregational income 
growing by just 0.8% in 
2002. 

Costly schemes like 
the Tiberias project, a 
Poles) tee tO Sutmenl 


CASTLEMILK minister 
the Very Rev John Miller 
said he hoped poor 
parishes would continue 
to remain the Kirk’s 
priority as it looked at 
areas where cuts could 
be made. 

The former moderator 
of the General Assembly 
said: “We've drawn on 
central funds for 50 
years so we know of the 
significance of assist- 
ance to areas like this. 

“tf the Church needs 
to be restructuring, 
clearly | will be hoping 
they'll make areas like 
this a high priority.” 

As the Kirk 
reorganises its priorities, 
Mr Miller called for the 
recruitment of full-time 
lay workers to begin 
again. Halted around 18 
months ago, he said this 
was a clear “warning 
sign” of the problems it 
faced. Mr Miller'said: 


“That has been one of 
the resources that 
housing schemes have 
benefited from over the 
years and | would hope 
that would restart very 
soon. 

“That obviously was a 
warning sign and in the 
reordering of priorities, | 
hope it will reappear.” 

Despite this and other 
previous cuts, Mr Miller 
said he did not believe 
there was a crisis. 

He said: “The Church 
is not a poor 
oganisation. 

“It's obviously got 
certain difficulties about 
the number of 
commitments it’s got, but 
| don’t feel it’s in a crisis 
in terms of the Church 
coming to an end. 

“The Church as a 
whole is still a 
substantial organisation 
with large amounts of 
money.” 


development on Lake 
Galilee, have also been a 
big drain on resources 
with Church leaders 
now considering 
abandoning the project. 

Rev Gordon Jamieson, 
director of stewardship, 
said overseas work was 
one of the areas likely to 
be hit by: the cuts. 

He said the local 
churches and parishes 
were the Kirk’s priority 


and played down the 
possibility of a restric- 
tion on recruitment. 

He said: “I am not 
aware of any proposal 
going to the Assembly 
that there will be a cut in 
recruiting ministers. It. 
would come from the 
board of ministry and 
I’m not aware that there 
is any such suggestion.” 

katie.smith@evening- 
times.co.uk 
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SPHA’s new office tribute to Ned 


By Linda Robertson 


NEW, purpose-built 


office puts Springburn 

& Possilpark Housing 

Association right at 
the heart of the community 

Speaker of the House of Commons 
Michael Martin ~ the first shareholder 
of SPHA -— was the main guest on 
Friday at the official Opening of the 

ousing association’s hew office 
building in Reidhouse Street. 

The building replaces SPHA’s old 
premises in Hillkirk Street Lane and 
has been named in honour of Ned 
Donaldson, a local Man who, until 
his death in 1999, tirelessly spent 
unpaid hours working to help the 
Springburn community. 

Twenty-two SPHA staff will work 
in Ned Donaldson House, dealing 
with everything from factoring and 
housing maintenance to community 


development, finance and special 
heeds. 


including internet access for tenants, 
will help SPHA respond quickly to 
enquiries and speed yp emergency 
repairs. 

“SPHA was created by ordinary folk 
25 years ago,” says David Cowan, 
Chairperson of SPHA’s management 
committee. “We have a history of 
working with our tenants and we 
always listen to what they are saying 
to us and act accordingly ~ that’s 
why we have become a successful 
organisation. 

“Tn Ned Donaldson House we now 
have a magnificent tesource that puts 
us right at the heart of Springburn. 

Robert Tamburrini, director of 
SPHA, says the new offices demon- 
strate just how much the organisa- 
tion has achieved in 25 years: “It is 
difficult to believe it first started out 
in a room-and kitchen in 1976, when 
local people successfully campaigned 
to save a tenement block and their 

community in St Monance Street. 
“Now we have two State-of-the-art 

offices in Springburn and Possilpark, 

and we are able to provide a welcoming 


staff using the latest computer tech- 


nology, to offer our tenants and own- 
ers a first-class service.” 

He hopes it will help towards 
regeneration of the area: “Ned 
Donaldson House also has the capac- 
ity to hold Meetings and conferences 
and we want to use that capacity to 
build stronger bonds between 
Springburn’s businesses and its com- 
munity. 


EDGE: Robert 


terrific resource for the entire 
Springburn community and a symbol 
of the regeneration of the area.” 

Ned Donaldson House is also home 
to the Councillor Ron Davey Gallery 
— bamed after a founder member and 
first chairperson — which houses a 
permanent display of photographs 
celebrating Springburn’s history, 


The entire building is completely 


Tht daughter of Ned Donaldson, 
ANfijwas there to see the building 
name! after her late father. She says: 
“Dadispent his entire life working to 
imptve living conditions for ordi 
Haripeople. In the late 1970s he dis- 
COVéred the housing association 
WoVement and he spent the next 
20 Years working voluntarily to get 
food housing for peopie in Sprineburn 
and Possilpark. 

“Tean just see him pretending that 
this opening is a lot of inv nsense but 
being secretly proud as pinch. We are 
immenseiy proud of him. 

“It's not every Glasgow brickie who 
has the Speaker of the House of 


‘Commons coming up to name a 


building after them!” 

Michael Martin, who is also a 
founder of the association. says: “He 
was a man whose calling in life was 
to ensure that everyone had a decent 
house to live in.” 

David Cowan says one of the best 
things about opening the new offices 


accessible to visitors with walking is honouring the life and work of a 
Modern computer technology, environment, backed up by trained “We want our new premises be a difficulties, “good man”, 
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Actor McCall 
found hanged 


A FORMER star of the | rv 
Monarch of the Glen Series 
has been found hanged. 
Phil McCall, 76, was found 
by his wife Katherine at their 
| home in Shawlands, Glasgow. 
Mr McCali, who Played 
Tosh McEllan in‘ the drama, 
was also known for his televi_ 
Sion adverts in the 1980s for 
Knorr stock cubes. 

He also appeared in the film 
Breaking the Waves, Taggart 
and Lynda La Plante’s Trial 
and Retribution. 
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Telly Savalas + °° 


will McGonagall 


nit the charts? 


WELL, it took a long 
time, but William 
McGonagall has finally 
made it. , 

He’s the star of a movie 
which had a royal charity 
film premiere the other t 
night befor Princess Mar- 
garet — Which is almost as 
good as hing the eye 
of her great-granny, Vic- 
toria, one of the poet's 
ambitions. . i 

His poetry Is still selling 
strongly 100 years after 


it was written. zs 
‘And now an LP record of his 
works is being issued... 
not one th takes the 
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BILL BROWN LOOKS AT AN INTRIGUING SPORT =—=——=—=———=— 


MAPPING OUT A 


BACK in Dad’s Ariny 
days when Errol Flynn 
and I were saving civil- 
isation from its head- 
long plunge quarter of 
a century later jnto 
permissiveness, blue 
movies, inflation, and 
all-round obesity there 
was a daft game called 
map-reading, 

This consisted of 
number of bloody-minded 
officers fixing us squaddies 

maps we could 
make north or south 


Bp 


of, compasses w Mt oD : i ns 
Sead eases we ‘couldn't I've scarcely looked at a map orientalist, what one does i ally he suggests Og aes 
allowed to light beeeshast since, which is my fault this fairly strenuous acti venient form of indoor &% 
the blackout, Egat entirely. is to find one’s yay in cise they can indulge 10 18 
rations to keep us ole at Lo and behold, Dr Jan various control mar map provided by the sratie 
ME fobndconerioce Catt Ta Duthie Adams now holds unknown country, USNS Ne bicycle (priced at around 
after a couple of days,” out map-reading as one of and compass mit aealet 660 
CEE ESIS Ta Eige eee oiler eo uta CL a Ee ad Ce ae fe some choice 
posted Britain. we were iddle age. ower. ' a oklet— 
‘ured, to find ouy tican The sport the good doctor _ The course 1S usually ine extracts from the toe esters 
aay checkpoint to Check, @dvocates for cutting bulging in wooded country, ty is “Too many J ritments 
The Lest extra fatiques for waistline and sagging tum, as skill of the competitoly find ay ing —_espect 
Rex as giving the mind a measured by rine to oti football ge becees of 
CAMELS and h ee is orienteering from, the saree must ares “a q number © 
whol e declares that the the finish when they a playing for | 
‘area hole family (ic, with the have passed all the control organisations” make girls 
ae eae became Children in teenage) can take markers ‘7 the correct order. “Sports don't ft 
ae that our-unit was Patt in and benefit from this any less femisi®® nq the 
| iggeendion eve ah Competitive exercise, DEMANDING ai Bunrouths should 
fr ee © North i skinny, lar it 
ine he everyone just UNKNOWN Those taking part re avoid contact sport pefore 2 
Dearest the trail of the This so either run or walk. A high “Steak eatell Moos more 
camel or jeep, ang Stould be hens of Scots» degree of acumen is needed sporting event 7 
only ig, he Med to, for not to ensure that the compe- harm than 0% ister in @ 
\megicice it? oe ee titors cover the least pos- fovea eee 
orci i ; ee - u 
Medical” means he the sible distance between tapes g splendiaey nce he is 
immensely fit foot to that controls. view of lifes you lose by. 
iS United, tball team And the fatigue of run- saying, ‘WiatOise chair it 
in hienteering, he pot ning or walking,- couple¢ getting out Oo aly an 
pad booklet” pubp nts out with map reading, distance front of the ' “with 
nee by the British ed this estimation, and compass cising yours?! geed. 
preeeiation (“Fit Medical handling, “makes orienteer-' end in view? yy \ 
Rice 15p), is taps Play,” ing as-demanding mentally as’ there to lose? 0' 
* in popularity, Pidly gain- physically.” “a mounting PMN jo! 
tec'S 49 otiente a Simply © writing” about it tion, and tiffeM ering: 
T orienteerjge?, OFien-! makes me ~ feel short’'of’ ° And ‘iy oriel! 


now a hit on record. 


by DAVID GIBSON 


mickey, but a recording of (she’s played in the film by 


his poetry read with Te- Peter Sellers), aN 
ae on with adimira- would “present” her sii 
tion for the writer. ; 

can’t say the same for the a copy of McGonagall's 
film, but no one gets much poems, 

respect from Spike Milli- But some one knocked dow: 
gan and Peter Sellers, and Queen Victoria and ‘broke 
the night of the royal her, and the book wasn't 
premiere of “The Great ready at the printers... 
McGonagall” got off to a and when the film started, 
goon-like — start with the first reel got tied in 


knots. 
The production of the long 


playing record went off 
without any snags at 


everything going wrong. 

rincess Margaret was due 
to “meet” a cardboard 
replica of Queen Victoria 


PATH TO 
FITNESS 


and it looks as ¢ ; 
s as though it 
ne by something of a 


upear 
Dad's Aimy” actor John 
Mogan mow 78 and a 
‘Gonasali admiier since 
he cama, across a patrer- 
bound edition of his works 
in Dundee in the 1920s, 
read the poems. 


Astonished 
“After the record company 
had heard the record, they 
said —‘But it isn’t funny,’ 
and I think they were 
astonished,” said John 


Laurie, 
all “But I didet-intend it to be 


funny. 


McGonagall wanted to be 


the poet on his own terms 


man who starved most of 
his life, and a man who 


a 


The last vhing 


good man, a family 


cure for that. He has pro- 
duced his booklet with the 
maxim, “It's more impor- 
tant to add life to years than 
years to life.” 


STATIC BIKE 


He doesn’t think tvo much 
of golf as'a sport able to 
maintain heart and sircula- 
tion at their optimum, ana 
for the middle-aged scaet- 
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although much of his out- 


ter, Who have produced 
the i 
pleased to see the subject 
treated seriously. 


opti 
“Sette ned 
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@ John Laurie... “The 
last thing McGonagall 
wanted to be was funny, 
He never made a joke in 
his life.” 


ness just now. . . Richard 
Harris's reading of 
‘Jonathan Livingstone Sea- 
gull’ is a smash in the 
States, for example, and 
look at Telly Savalas 
climbing the charts; in the 
realms of overall interpre- 
tation, Mr Laurie’s LP has 
a lot to recommend it.” 


Poverty 


The film, described as “an 
eccentric comedy,” is a 
sort of  play-within-a- 
play-within-a-film, full of 
hallucinations about 
Queen Victoria —_inter- 
spersed by moments of 
pathos which, in fact, isn’t 
a bad description © of 


s put was devoted to com- McGonagall’s real life, be- 
was oan He never made posing rhyming chron- cause Bacne his own life- 
1 SU okeunitis life. , icles of the disasters of the time McGonagall was the 
ohn Laurie was the first day — rather like news- butt of abuse, treated as a 
person to recognise the paer stories in bad verse. half-wit in his home town 
value of McGonagall in “The Tay Bridge Disaster” is of Dundee and farther 
the theatre, and he used to one of his best-known afield. when he tried to 
introduce him. as a late works. gain recognition for hi 
end to one-night stands, . work, 
to allow people to laugh if Serious He died in abject poverty in 
they wanted to. - 1902 and it has been said 
“But I have always treated Bill Martin and Phil Coul- that nothing in the his- 


tory of modern Scotland 
was more discreditable 
than the treatment 


‘ accorded to McGonagall. 
alm 


LP record, were 


had the makings of a poet Said Phil — “Obviously it's Youll have noticed that 

Nathout the essential not going to be top of the which takes the mickey, 

ingredients.” hit parade, but I think @ had a rough ride while the 

The problem with McGona- lot of people might be record, which treated the 
gall was that he always felt very surprised by its sales poet respectfully, had no 
he was a poet who ranked potential. Records of the problems. | : i 
up there with Tennyson spoken word with a musl- Perhaps it's McGonagall’s 
and the rest of the boys cal backdrop are big busi- revenge. - - 
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eatest SALE of All i! 


ECORD BAR 


GLASGOW, G42 9HN 


ELD ROAD. 
Ff BARGAINS NOW IN STOCK 
SHEET MUSIC—10 cc. «srersrsesees* £1.95 


£3.75 


NEW LED ZEPPELIN (d..) «+++ = 
£155 ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK = 
COP YER WHACK—Billy Connolly £1- cape aL a9 = 
DWINNERS—Jack Jones -.-+ £1.95 GLENN MILLER -STORCES ie 
BREA! = 
YE IN MUSIC—20 Original TRAVELLING DAYS —JS.D. Band £1.50 = 
BELIE al 2 
me 3 £1.00 T. REX (double albums) vss, £1.50: 5 
pinagire Atel We eee ie STORY OF POP (double olbum) -.. £1.75 = 
MEMORIES OF THE 50's—K-Tel -~- eben 0 ‘ao 5 
GREATEST HITS—Arethe Franklin £1.22 SHADOWS GREATEST HITS «++ £1.95 5 
ODE TO BILLY JOE—Bobbic Gentry £1.25 BEST OF ANDY STEWART . £1.50 = 
sAW THE LIGHT—Eorl Scruggs £1.25 SINATRA/DORSEY 6 LP. Set s+. Me 
65p TOP PARTY DANCES—Joe Loss ... £1.50 = 
PURE GOLD—20 Original Hits ...... £1.00 2 
HOW GLAD 1 AM-Nancy Wilson £1.25 3 
SOMETHING=Lena Horne «+++. £13012 
AGAIN--Matt McGinl svssssssssseeee £1.00 3 
ae CAROUSEL—Broadway Cast s.qssmieee 2 
PHOENIX—Glen ect ARRIVED: BULK-PURCHASED_ CASSETTES z 
STOP. TRENT TOP SELLERS AT ROCK BOTTOM i 2 
“GET IT AT GLORIA’S?. be 
at Tt nis 
eee i vam 
aot 1 
sunntset 
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Music hall where Hollywood legends appeared thrown lifeline after TV 
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HOPES HIGH: a developer has expressed interest in the Trongate venue after TV appearance 


Mystery buyer may! a 
rescue Panopticon |.“ 


By Deborah Anderson a mystery. developer has historic UK buildings should expression of interest from and has increased our profile 

st a a ae stepped in and shown an be saved. covelguers sO want to help no end — we could never have 

interest in securing the build- The Panopticon, a convert- Save the g. bought that kind of publicity. 

A HISTORIC Glasgow ing’s future, ed warehouse which opened The identity of what could We've had a number of 
theatre in which two Bosses are keeping details in 1857, was where Stan prove to be the historic viewers asking to visit.” 
Hollywood legends of the interest close to their Laurel made his stage debut venue's saviour has not been To cope with the interest, 
once appeared could chests but are hopeful it in 1906 and Archie Leach _ revealed, but Judith has been the music hall will open to 
be given a new lease could prove a major performed before moving to overwhelmed by the interest the public this weekend fol- 

f life despite | boost. America and changing his the show has sparked, lowed by the Glasgow Doors 
of lite espite los- 2 The crumbling name to Cary Grant. The music hall will also Open Day on September 20 
ing a TV bid for ~ Trongate venue was It lost out to Mavisbank receive a share of the money and 21 and another similar 
cash. = |, the only building in House in Edinburgh which generated by viewers calling event on October 25 and 26, 

The Britannia © | Glasgow to be fea- took 50% of the votes, in to vote. A BBC spokeswoman said: 
Panopticon Music ; tured on the BBC2 But since the show was Judith said: “There has “We would love to help all of 
Hall in Glasgow’s =-\/ Series, fronted by aired, staff at the music hall been so much interest since the projects which have been 
Trongate failed in its le comedian Griff have been inundated with we first went on air and now featured as they are all 
bid for a £3million | ; Ke ~ ~ Rhys Jones, inquiries from people wanti- we have someone who is worthy, but they will all be 
makeover on the ~~ \ which gave ng to visit. keen to talk to us. We heed to winners in the end as hopeful- 
BBC programme ¢ & ~ y\ Viewers the And today Judith Bowers, save this building as it is so ly the programme will have 
Restoration. « Pp ¢ / chance to from the trust which man- important for Glasgow. increased their profiles.” 

But since its vote for ages the building, revealed “The programme has deborah.anderson@ 
TV appearance, “=! 5 which of 30 her group had received an brought a number of Spin-offs  eveningtimes.co.uk 
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Friends say Farewell t mn emotional ceremony on banks Gi Seville river 


>| PHIL McPHEE 


FAREWELL: one by one the Bar 67 fans took a handful of the ashes of Phil McPhee and scattered them Picture: Brian Hickey 
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THE General Election of October 
1931 prompted The Scotsman to call 
for a display of non-partisan unity in 
support of the National Government: 
“A return to party independence 
would ... be dangerous.” Daily during 
the election campaign, ‘its leaders 
thundered against the divisive nature. 
of those members of the Labour Party- 
who had stubbornly remained outside 
the consensus Government. Oddly 


a.mention in these editorials of the 
one Scottish party pledged to. the 
constitutional division of the United 
Se ea the National Party of Scot- 
and. 


“This. was only the second oppor- 
tunity the NPS had had to test support 
for Scottish independence at the 
ballot-box. Their candidates were few; 
their platform was simple. “Self- 
government for Scotland with absolute 
national status within the British. 
group of nations, together with the 
reconstruction of Scottish national 
life.” Simple to state, but radical in 
intent, and contrary to the spirit of 
British unity which The Scotsman, 


Neil Gunn 


promoting, It was also, the results 
were to show, contrary to the wishes 
of the electorate. 


The lack of attention paid to the 
NPS campaign may have been due in- 
part to the motley nature of their 
membership. Their candidates and 
chief Supporters appeared as a loose- 
knit gang of individuals rather than a 
united front. Certainly, the electorate 
of Inverness-shire, where John Mac- 
Cormick, the secretary of the NPS, 
stood, might be forgiven for thinking’ 
the candidature of this young — not 
long graduated. — lawyer irrelevant 
to the main issue of the election: a 
solution to the disastrous economic 
crisis. ey may also have been 
suesee at the appearance in their 
midst» of many eminent Scottish 
writers in support of MacCormick. 


When 


led through Westminster. This was in 
all likelihood true but it seemed to 
impart an air of hypocrisy to MacCor- 
mick’s stand. 7 : 

Neil Gunn, in his diary, conceded 
probable defeat but argued that the 
propaganda value of the .campaign 
was of greater importance: “. ... When 
the election was over, whatever the 
result of the Poll, the conception of 
Scotland’s Independence would have 
beén made a live issue amongst the 
people.” Some 45,000 copies of Mac- 
Cormick’s election address had been 
posted free of charge to the electors. 


One of these writers, however, was 
already on the spot. Neil Gunn lived 
in Inverness and gave considerable 
practical. support to the day-to-day 
organisation of the campaign. His 
employment in the Civil Service pre- 
vented him from taking the floor at 
any meeting and his work as publicist 
for MacCormick had to remain anony- 
mous, But he did keep a diary of the 
week from October 21 to 27, polling 
day. From this, and from published 
sources, it is possible to reconstruct in 
some detail the closing days of the 
NPS Inverness-shire campaign. 


That Wednesday evening, Gunn and 
Mackenzie were joined by a third 
writer, the grand old man of the NPS. 
Gunn describes him speaking at a 
meeting in the Town Hall of Inver-’ 
ness: “White hair, striking profile, thin 
face, beautiful hands forever moving, 
a neat braced figure, courteous, 


the horseman 
charming — or, rather, an aristocratic 


OCTOBER 21 — Even at this early grace, taut, ever ready.” 


ale bee the es tee poe eras Doni Roberto had been uninvolved in 
: eps YES ;,. . active politics since his short period 
MacCormick, writing in his autobio-. as a Radical MP at the turn of the 


Sd ae Are Space das century until his acceptance of the 
whipped up, the Union jack was wildly Presidency of the NPS. Now, despite 
waved, and everyone who dared to iS age, he had come north to assist 

MacCormick, and the charisma of the 


‘oppose the Government was : 
denounced more or less a traitor”. To pre erage of the pampas still clung to 


cap this, Compton Mackenzie, who had oa ; 
It was a packed meeting which 


moved into the constituency and was C 
therefore able to participate widely in heard both Cunninghame Graham and 
Mackenzie speak. The overflow from 


the continual round of election meet- i 
ings, had published an article before the Town Hall filled the Central 
Picture House where the two writers 


the election was called in which he the 
denied that the path to independence also gave speeches. This interest owed 
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-More to the fame of the speakers and 


curiosity to. view. them as live speci- 
mens than to agreement with the 
political message they had to pro- 
pound. Neil Gunn noted: “CM. spoke 
strongly — one working man remark- 
ing to me that. genius is to madness 
close allied. Fairly'thumped the table 
and overran the reporters.” 


The conversation between the three 
writers after the meetings demon- 
strated the lack of political obsession 
which meant inevitable political 
failure. The topic of discussion was 
not campaign strategy, nor the wider 
issues of mary policy, but a compari- 
son of A. J. Cronin’s Hatter’s Castle 
and George Douglas Brown’s The 
House with the Green Shutters. 


OCTOBER 22 — “The whole bur- 
den of adverse criticism is centred in 
the sentence, ‘This is not the time.’ 
Not a criticism of aims but of the 
right time. Significant.” The truth of 
Neil Gunn’s diary entry is that the 
Nationalist proposals — independence 
first, prosperity second — were out of 
step with the dance of national poli- 
tics. In 1931 we were in the middle of 
the worst economic crisis since the 
Industrial Revolution. The number of 
unemployed had risen to 3 million and 
Britain was suffering a massive loss 
of trade in world markets. 


The Labour Government had had to 
resign in August, to be replaced by, 
not'so much a merger of parties, asa 
coalition of leading moderate persona- 
lities* Ramsay MacDonald, the Labour 
leader, continued as Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet included notable Tor- 
ies such as Stanley Baldwin. The 
extremes of both Labour and Conser- 
vative parties were excluded from 
power. : . 


The General Election was called to 
consolidate the National Government's 
mandate and detailed policies were 
avoided as they asked for a blank 


‘ cheque of public support for their 


concensus outlook. So the NPS was 
battling against all the odds even to 
lay their case before the electorate, 
let alone win a seat. The lack of 
political acumen and abundance of 
electoral naivety reflected the mix- 
ture in their ranks of the young and 
the intellectual. nen 


There were two other candidates in 
Inverness-shire. Sir Murdoch Mac- 
donald, the sitting Liberal MP, had 
been. adopted as the National Liberal 
for the constituency. MacCormick’s 
other opponent was D. M. Mackay, the 
socialist. In the 1929 General Election, 
these had been the only two contest- 
ing the seat. Macdonald had won 
14,042 votes, Mackay 11,369. 


The NPS snapped like a terrier at 
the heels of both major parties. In 
their manifesto, they claimed that the 
Scottish crisis was distinct from that 
in England. The National Government 
intended to solve Engiand’s problems, 
not Scotland’s, and the schemes advo- 
cated by the Socialists were also in 
England's interest alone. A magister- 


.George Blake 


~ at work. According 


The Weekend Scotsman fi 
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Fifty years ago the infant National Part) scotiand tested support 
for Scottish independence at the ba 
mick stood for Inverness-shire. What ™ 
was that it produced a coalition of 
Nationalist cause was helped by suChdistinguished writers as 
Compton Mackenzie, R. B. Cunningha 
and Neil Gunn. ALISTAIR McCLEERY ©*4jines the closing days of 
the campaign through the page SNeil Gunn's diary. 
| 


1 writers ¢ame 
to aid of the. party 


5 
jal rebuke for this non-cOttructive 
anglophobia came in the nws col- 
umns of The Scotsman trom a 
special correspondent. 


“Apart from the Scottisif Nationa- 
lists themselves, few seem to be 
inclined to treat their extvavagances 
as anything but an untimely sideshow 
to the, main fight between. Sir Mur- 
doch Macdonald and Mr Mackay. The 
novelty of the candidature anc natural 
curiosity to hear what they have to 
say have undoubtedly helped to create 
interest in the nationalist’s meetings 
and swell the attendances, but the 
electors are unlikely to be diverted in 
substantial numbers from the real 
issues of the election on polling day. 
Inthe more remote- vot 
constituency the electors will not 
receive a visit from the Nationalist, 
and it is regarded as a possibility that 
through a mild confusion of designa- 
tions, Mr MacCormick may get some 
votes intended for the ;National 
Government candidate.” 


The major difficulty for Neil. Gunn 
lay in combining the organisation of 
the campaign with employmat in the 
Civil Service. On this Thusday, he 
received a phone call about / booking 
of a hall for MacCormick; — 
amusing my trying to A 
advice Guietty so that old B would not 
overhear, the phone being in his 
office. B had a few minutes before 
been talking to the staff strongly on 
the absolute necessity of voting for Sir 
MM. He has no idea that practically 
all of them will vote for MacCormick. 
But they have to dissemble to him. 
There was no need to dissemble ae 
working hours when Gunn mii pte 
the party rooms to assist in i re 
paperwork and correspondence an A ) 
meet other writers like George Blake, 
up in Inverness for a few YS: 


OCTOBER 23 — One of the more 
disagreeable aspects oF hieage 
shire campaign was UE 
sabotage PMecCormick’s aeeagit 
ae by spreading the Tumour tha 

e was a Roman M 
gious climate of the petlanie may 
have been less tolerant 50 years ago 
but no excuse can be age Bod 

i ic! 
example: ob a let aa Nell Gunn, 
ick’. te to Sir 
MacCormick’s agent Wrote. : 
Murdoch Macdonald bebe d Him 
that if any further case “pai e 3 
him of such an assertion ee take 
the matter before the 7 ! 

C ckenzie Made no bones 
of his | ane Moun Catholic and his 
friendship of and supp! for ManPer: 
mick was. no doubt part of | 
“evidence” of a Popish plot. Cortalaly, 
Mackenzie’s faith WAS 4 being Le 
against him in his candlature for the 
office of Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity. The rectorial election at Glas- 
gow was to.be held the next day, 


October 24. 


Meanwhile MacCormick aced the 


iti the J0cal Inverness 
ce eepapers "I he Inverness: Courier 
rrried’a report which suggested that 


carried a report 


'B.Cunninghame Graham 


©x when John MacCor- 
the contest memorable 
litics and the pen. The 


Graham, George Blake 


Catholic. The reli- 


MacCormick had failed utterly to 
rouse support in Skye for the Nationa- 
lists. This was untrue but it was 
damaging for morale. Neil Gunn, as 
usual, attempted to see a positive side 
to the attack: “Clearly the opposite 
camp have become rattled. Mackay, 
the Socialist candidate, is not men- 
tioned at all. Obviously they must 
think him out of the running.” 


To refute the Courier’s story, hand 
bills were immediately printed and 
sandwichmen went around Inverness 
proclaiming that MacCormick would 
expose the “false reports” of the 
Courier at his meetings that night. 
But not all of the Press were so 
openly hostile. The Highland News 
-covered MacCormick’s meetings 
accurately. It-alse “gave 
letter from MacCormick in which he 
set out his religion and origins to 
pre-empt further attack. This letter 
had been written, however, by Neil 
Gunn: 

“As one of the many amusing things 
that must be done at a time like this, 
the letter had been written by me and 
sent to the paper before MacC. 
arrived from Skye! But he said when 
he read it that it was a splendid 
letter.” 


The candidate and his supporters 
went back that evening after the 
meetings to Neil Gunn’s home. They 
did not leave until 3 or 4 a.m. The 
conversation, however, covered on 
this occasion both culture and politics. 

OCTOBER 24 — The Scotsman, 
50 years ago, published an assessment 
of the Glasgow rectorial election to be 
held that day. It felt so confident that 


the Tory candidate would win that, in» 


its scrutiny of his opponents, it failed 
to aration the Nationalist candidate, 
Compton Mackenzie. Mackenzie beat 
the Tory by 849 votes to 762. 

The news was greeted with elation 
in Inverness: “Have just been across 
town and learned that Compton has 
been elected Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University. The first Scottish Nationa- 
list Victory. It moves!” The victory 
gave the party workers a well-needed 
boost in morale before the last day of 
campaigning on the Monday. The 
election had become a routine series 
of meetings across the constituency. 
Mackenzie's triumph restored the zest. 


OCTOBER 25 — A Highland Sun- 
day. All the candidates obeyed its 
rituals and nothing stirred: “Compton 
Mackenzie came round at 11 p.m. on 
his way from Glasgow, saw the dark 
blinds, and thought the house empty, 
so did not come to door.” 


OCTOBER 26 — The Scotsman by 
now was taking more account of the 
Nationalist candidature in Inverness- 
shire and of the possible consequences 
of a three-party split of the vote: 
“With perverse persistency, Mr Mac- 
Cormick has been trying to convince 
the Inverness-shire electors that the 
only issue before them is that of 
scottish self-government.” It did not 
fear MacCormick winning the seat but 
the Socialist. 


ay. ease S 


space to a- 


; 


Compton Mackenzie in 1933 


“Even Mr MacCormick’s fervour 
cannot carry conviction among 
thoughtful people who ponder over the 
grave alternative to a right handling 
of the national crisis by a_ strong 
Government, and seriously ask them-: 
selves how urgent by comparison is 
the question of establishing a Parlia- 
ment in Edinburgh — or is it to be in 
Glasgow?” é 


Oblivious of the vanity of their 
efforts, the MacCormick supporters in 
Inverness intensified their campaign 
on this, its final day. A new face, 
Wendy Wood, joined them for the last 


round of meetings. The other candi- 


dates put up by \the NPS in other 
constituencies coul#i rightly resent the 
i MaeCor 


amoaunt...cf... mick was 
receiving frorir the} party's most noted 


“media figures.”{ They themselves 
failed to attract the writers in their 


support: { 


“Compton turned up from meeting 
at Fort Wilander tore very amus- 
ing as usual, but also very annoyed 
over behaviour of M, Glasgow, who 
apparently made a scene in Glasgow 
Central Hotel, stating that if 
Mackenzie wouldn’t speak at St Ro!lox 
instead of Fort William as had been 
first arranged he would leave the 
Party, etc., etc.” ; ‘ 


But the dissension elsewhere was 
forgotten in Inverness in anticipation 
of polling day. Cars and drivers, had to 
be organised to carry to the polling 
stations known Nationalists who could 
not otherwise travel to vote. There 
was often a mismatch between the 
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ss we $ 
95% Mortgages readily avuilable, subjegio yeat 


tedious details of administration and ‘ 
the idealism and enthusiasm of volun- 
teers. This perhaps reflected the NPS , 
as a whole. ; 
. OCTOBER 27 — Polling day. A. 
hectic day was spent cajoling people 
to the polls. Because of the spread of 
the constituency and the number of 
polling stations, no -result could be | 
expected for a few days. So, after ; 
polling had closed, MacCormick was 
taken in procession to the railway 
station, his supporters still unsure of 
victory or defeat. ee a 
When the result did come, it’ 
seemed to vindicate The Scotsman’s , 
teading of the spirit of the electorate. { 
Sir Murdoch Macdonald was returned , 


with 18,702 votes, Mackay received ,_ 
SAL and MacCormick followed with | 
4,016 


retained his deposit and, indeed,’in the ; 
light of the general whitewash of ; 
opposition candidates that had taken | 
place, his. was a creditable result. But, 
from a perspective of exactly 50 


" years, it is the coming together of:so . 


many eminent Scottish writers — Neil , 
Gunn, Cunninghame Graham, Com- ; 
pton Mackenzie, George Blake — in 
support of a political candidate that is 
significant. Present politicians may 
draw what lessons they wish from the 
parallels between 1931 and 1981. The 
One aspect of 1931 that will not find 
an easy analogue today is this active 
harmony of politics and literature. 
The passages from Neil Gunn’s 
diary are the copyright of the literary 
executors of the Gunn estate. 
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The immediate concern of the NPS | 
may have been that MacCormick had 1 
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RROR SPARKED OFF 
Y DESIGNER DRUG 


WHAT is the reality 
behind today’s most 
popular designer- 


drug - cocaine? 

Is it really swamping 
western society like a latter- 
day plague? Are the tabloid 
headlines over-the-top? Do 
ultra-violent movies like, 
Scarface, bear any resem- 
blance to the truth? 

The Cocaine Wars by Paul 
Eddy, Hugo Sabogal and Sara 

~ Walden (Century £12.95) isn’t 
designed to reassure you. In fact, 
this ‘“‘real-life’” expose, makes all 
the lurid revelations that have 
gone before seem distinctly tepid. 


Psychos 

The book 1s a mind-boggling 
catalogue of violence and brutal- 
ity on a vast scale .. . made even 
more horrifying by the fact that 
EVERYONE is taking a cut 
from this jackpot area of free 
enterprise. 

In Miami and elsewhere it 


seems that the police, customs 


(BOOKS| 


BOOKS, ALASDAIR 
MARSHALL 


officials, judges, lawyers and pol- 
iticians all have their fingers in 
the pie, as well as the hoods and 
psychos who deal the drugs. 


When cocaine comes into the 
picture so does anarchy and mur- 


der - and justice no longer exists. 
The scene is set with a visit to 


the Colombian capital of coke, 
Medellin, where there are an av- 
erage of five murders a day - not 
in back alleys but on busy city 
streets, with occasional massa- 
cres of up to ten people at a time. 

Here in the boiler-room of the 
trade, a cartel of families known 
as La Compania, harvest and de- 
liver the raw material. They have 
grown from a group of disparate, 
warring gangs to a sophisticated 
and ruthless multinational 
conglomorate. 

From Colombia the trail leads 


to the Bahamas and on to Miami, 
where the drug is now more 
readily available than cigarettes 
and thirteen year old teeny-deal- 
ers are said to earn up to 10,000 
dollars a day. 


We meet Griselda Trujillo de 
Blanco, the fearsome “Ma Bark- 
er” of Medellin; Carlos Lehder, 
the self-styled King of Cocaine 
(and Homicide), who is now serv- 
ing 150 life sentences; Pindling, 


Prime Minister of the Bahamas 


soe \ 


Mey ao dealers can earn ten rowsand dollars a day. 


whose bank balance bulges witha 
fortune in cocaine payola; and 
Rudolfo “Rudy” Arias, the cor- 
rupt Miami cop who has become 
a millionaire. 

The team responsible for the 
in-depth research and startling 
first-hand testimony contained in 
the book must have been at con- 
siderable risk themselves -and 
their shocking story of murder, 
corruption and revenge in a terri- 
fying underworld, is almost be- 
yond belief. 


Expert on 


real life 
murders 


ALL murder buffs mourned 
when the great series of 
Notable British Trials, first 
edited by William 


around 1950. 


But the great Scots 
criminoligist has found a 
worthy successor in 
Jonathan Goodman, who 
has been described by 
experts in the field as “the 
greatest living master of 
true-crime literature.” 


True 


Once a theatre and TV 
director, Goodman became 


a snortalicad nehE-L-— 4 -— 


» Roughhead, petered-out = 
after None BD volumes, 


con) 


HARDBACKS 
I. The Sheikh and the Dustbin, 
George Macdonald Fraser, (Collins 
Harvill) £10.95. 
2. A Brief History of Time, Stephen 


eee ——— 


TOP TEN PAPERBACKS 


I. Presumed Innocent by Scott 
Turow, (Penguin) £3.99. 


2. Moon Tiger, Penelope Lively, 


ly 


McLean, (Clydeside Press), £2.95. 


5. Season of the Jew, Maurice Shad- 
bolt, (Sceptre) £4.95, 

6. Psychotic Reaction and Carbaritor 
Dung, Lester Bangs, (Heinemann) 7. Love in the Time of Cholera, Ga- 
£9.95. brielle Garcia Marquez, 


(Cape) 
7. Provisional IRA. Bishop and Mal- £11.95. : 
lie, (Corgi), £3.95. 8. Lenin the Man Behind the Mask, 


8. US Election A Basic Guide, M. ae SRE be 7.95. id 
Leapman, (Coronet) £2.95. Se oe ai 


9 Wiale--Nati eo 5 wick and Jackson), £14.95. 
b ale Nations, Heathcote Wil- aug 
_tiams, (Johathan Cape) £8.95. 10. Battlecry for Freedom The Civil 


War Era, James McPherson, (Col- 
10. I Can Sing, Dance and Rollers- 


lins) £19.50. 
kate, (Collins), £4.95. Compiled by Hatchards 


SS pee 


(Penguin) £3.99. Hawking, (Bantom) £12.95. 
e . 3. The Player of Games, Ian Banks, 
3 3. The Rules of Attraction, Brett Eas- (Macmillan) £11.95. 
ston Ellis, (Picador) £3.95. 4. The Art of War in the Western 
‘ 4. Workers City, Edited by Farquhar ro Archer Jones, (Harrap), 


5. All Round View, Imran Khan 
(Chatto and Windus), £12.95. 

6. Haunted, James Herbert, (Hod- 
der) £10.95. 


Jack McLean 


y * - THE BURMA STAR 


Jack MCLEAN, A COLUMNIST ORIGINALLY ON THE SCOTSMAN, NOW HAS HIS OWN 
REGULAR COLUMN IN THE GLASGOW HERALD. 


My father kept his medals in a cardboard Rolls Razor box in the 
top drawer of the tallboy. There were about a dozen of them; 
those from his father’s war as well as his own. The medals were 
heavy and richly embossed, tied with brightly striped ribbons. My 
da didn’t seem to think much of them. He reserved a particular 
contempt for the men who wore them pinned to the breast of their 
dark blue suits on Remembrance Sunday. ‘The Pay Cerzs 
Heroes’, he called such old soidiers in a derisive tone; I didn’t 
know why. I wished he’d wear them himself. 

Across the street from us was an old engineering works which 
now held a handful of lathes, and a handful of men to work them. 
In good weather the men would sometimes stand outside for their 
tea breaks. They drank out of tin cans, hot and tarnished, and 
rolled cigarettes as they talked. Sometimes they kicked a footbail 
about, keeping the ball up in the air with their feet, taking off their 
oily caps to head the ball to each other. They shouted and fought 
each other, and they laughed brashly and often. They were 
fascinating as all workmen are to small boys and to old women. I 
suppose that working men hold no glamour for young girls 
dreamily in love with dukes and fairy princes; those realities 
would dash the glass slipper of romance into a thousand shards. 
But to old women such men reminded them of their own time 
when their men had muscled backs and heavy arms to hold them. 
And to small boys workmen were a race of noble savages whose 
mothers had no powers over them at all. 

Sometimes I tried to imagine my da at work. It was strange to 
think of him living somewhere else during the day, of him talking 
to other men like him, but men I didn’t know. Strange to think 
that they would go home to small boys like me, to mothers like 
mine; would sit by the fire at night with their braces hanging and 
their collars lying on the sideboard, the tie coiled and shiny half 
inside. In the day Uiey inhabited a different worid, 2 world where 
they sweated and swore, where it was a grown-up and important 
world. I liked it when my da talked about his work, ignoring us 
children. I liked the names of people who were my father’s 
workmates. I imagined faces for them. The workmen across the 
road were like that, like the faces I fitted to the ghosts my father 
brought home with him at night in his talk of work. 

Sometimes my father had all day Saturday off. When that 
happened he would have a lengthy breakfast and then sit out on 
the steps of the close, smoking and reading his paper in the sun. 
He had a peculiar and inordinate interest in newspapers, I found, 
and no amount of interruption on my part could divert him. There 
was an endless supply of amiable and non-committal grunts 
instead of replies, and he could go on for hours without listening 
to you at all. It could drive you daft. 


CK) 


This Saturday he sat out on the steps reading the paper. I heard 
the factory whistle blow shrilly and strode across the street to 
watch the workmen streaming out. Some were already dressed in 
their Saturday suits. Most of the older men wore their overalls 
still, piece tins under their arm. One of them ruffled my hair as he 
passed. They were snapping on bicycle clips and rolling up their 
gear. Exciting as boys they were, noisy and cheerful. A young man 
called over to me. ‘Sonny,’ he said quietly. He was a youngish 
man, small and slightly built with dark hair and eyes. ‘Here’s a 
wee present fur ye, son,’ he said as he pressed something hard and 
metallic in my hand. ‘Ah’ve nae use for it.’ I looked down at the 
object in my hand. It was of brownish metal, carved in the shape of 
a star. There was a design of some kind on it and some letters, and 
a pretty ribbon was tied to it. The small young man turned back to 
his mates. 

Iran back to the close and to my father still reading on the steps. 
‘Look, Da!’ I cried, ‘Look what a man just gave me!’ My father 
took the medal from my outstretched palm and looked intently at 
it. ‘What is it, David?’ I heard my mother ask from our doorway. 
‘Something a chap gave the boy,’ my fadier answered. iviy mother 
appeared at his shoulder. Da turned the medal over in his hand. 
‘It’s the Burma Star,’ my father said softly, half to himself. “That 
was a bad one,’ he said. ‘The Burma Star,’ he repeated, ‘poor 
bastard.’ 

He made me point out my benefactor; I began to think I had 
done something wrong. The thin dark man was walking slowly 
down the road, somehow quiet among all the whistling and 
cheerful shouts all around him. My father hurried across the 
street and started to talk to the young workman. I could not hear 
anything of their conversation. The other men walked on, leaving 
my father and their workmate talking together. I saw my father 
press the medal back on the man, and offer him a cigarette. Then 
they both walked down the street and turned into the public house 
at the corner. 

My mother and I stood at the close mouth still; I didn’t 
understand anything and I pulled at her apron. ‘Does my da know 
that man?’ I asked. ‘No,’ she said, and looked down at me. 
Suddenly she drew herself up, as though she had just come to a 
decision. ‘Away you go and wash your hands, son,’ she said. 
‘You'll get your dinner shortly.’ I went along the dark walls of the 
close and into the house. But my mother stayed where she was, 
looking into the distance, as though she was waiting for my father 
to come back, as once she had done before. 
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4 page 7 tastes are to be the centre- 


piece and soul ... the wine bar 
economy is all we’ve got and it’s 
flourishing” 

The Glasgow of 1990 appears a 
paradox: corporate wealth and power 
(over 100 new and emerging office 
developments, Japanese money and 
all, worth over £1bn) amassed along- 
side the same old inner-city areas, 
where little changes. 

This year, the city will pay £151m to 

‘service a housing debt of £1.1bn for 

its 168,000 houses, the largest coun- 
' cil stock in Britain. Over 20,000 of 
them are below tolerable standards, 
while 60,000 need urgent treatment 
for dampness. 

Jim Sillars, MP for Glasgow Govan, 
recalls a recent meeting with an 
anxious tenant. “Culture,” she said. 
“I know all about it. P’ve had it grow- 
ing on my wall for years.” y 


Peter Hetherington, August 8, 1990. 


Welcome to Britain 


In 1994, asylum seekers rioted at 
Campsfield immigration centre 
near Oxford. Guardian reporter 
Ed Pilkington visited the centre 
undercover. 


As soon as Mobali arrived at Heath- 
row airport from South Africa he was 
picked up by immigration officers. 
Since then, his view of Britain has 
been restricted to glimpses of trees 
snatched through the fences, of seven 
different custodial institutions. From 
the latest, Campsfield, all you can see 
from the windows is a green peri- 
meter wall topped by barbed wire. 

In 13 months, Mobali has seen 
several men crack under the strain. 
Some, defeated, have requested to 
be sent back to their native country. 
But others, for whom the thought 
of facing renewed persecution is too 
painful to contemplate, have no such 
safety valve. 

At dinner one evening, Mobali saw 
a Romanian detainee climb on top 
of the table. He started singing and 
dancing hysterically, then threw 
his food all over the room. Another 
friend, with no previous history of 
illness, has been confined almost 
constantly to the hospital ward since 


SocietyGuardian 


he was detained. When people have 
been pushed by fear and boredom 
so close to the edge, it does not take 
much to tip them over. The roof-top 
protest at Campsfield is believed 

to have been triggered by news that 


| afellow detainee, an Algerian, 


Ali Tamarat, was about to be 
deported. Empathy with his plight 
rapidly turned into anger, anger into 
violence. 

Mobali describes Campsfield as 
a hotel compared to some of the 
institutions he has seen. The 
Group 4 guards are courteous and 
the facilities reasonable. But he is 
inconsolable. “I cannot dream any 
more. I sleep long hours, then some- 
times I cannot sleep at all. But I 
never dream.” 

He is constantly pondering his fate, 
his mind a-whir] of hopes and fears. 
The question that comes back to 
haunt him with punishing regularity 
is when, if ever, will he be safe. He has 
been through an arduous legal tread- 
mill to claim asylum, months of 
appeals and counter-appeals, and still 
there is no end in sight. The Court of 
Appeal recently granted him leave to 
stay in Britain, but the Home Office 
would not rest at that. It has insisted 
on appealing against the appeal, in © 
an Alice Through The Looking Glass 
world where no decision, however 
straightforward, is ever final. 

“T haven’t come here for a good life, 
for food or for shelter. I don’t want to 
take British people’s jobs or homes, 
and I don’t care how people treat me. 


All I want is protection and freedom.” 


Ed Pilkington, June 8, 1994. 


Time of grief 


in 1998, Society Guardian pub- 
lished an account of prison life by 
Erwin James, entitled Diary of a 
Prison Inmate. The column trans- 
ferred to the Guardian’s G2 section 
as A Life Inside, and was published 
as a book of the same name. 


I thought I had become hardened 
to self-inflicted death in prison — 
until Michael died. He was in a cell 
seven doors down from mine. One 


| Sunday afternoon, at around 2.30, 


he was found hanging from the bars 
of his cell window. Several days later, 
the prison authorities allowed his 
two sisters and his mother to go into 
the cell where he had died. 

They pressed their hands and 
their faces against the wall under- 
neath the window and called out 
his name in anguish. The other 
prisoners had been left unlocked, 
and, as the women wept, many stood 
by their doors in respectful silence. 
In an unprecedented gesture of 


& Tourist buses 
slow down now: 


| we’re becominga 


touristattraction= 
London beggar on Britain's inter- 


national reputation as a hotbed of 
street begging, September 1994. 


Charter in 4996 to bring dignity back to 
the funeral business; andthe School - 
for Social Entrepreneurs i in 4997, - 9 
@ Baby bonds were first. mooted here 
‘in 1986. Every baby now receives. 
-a state trust fund of up te £500:. 

@ Book clubs, another 1980s ides - 
‘then called “book pals’, involved: oy 
‘putting apage atthe back oflibrary 
books where readers. could write their ° 
box number if they wanted to meet” 
others to discuss the book. Librarian 
felt thes scheme iat e be sede : 


ic have very grave concerns . 
about the management of & fom 
some of the services to protect i. 2 
the mostvulnerablechildrenand ~ ~~ 


young people in our society 


Sir Herbert (later Lord) Laming, four years before he chaired 
the inquiry into the death of Victoria Climbié, June 1998. 


| compassion, the prison governor 


allowed Michael’s family to leave 
wreaths by his cell door. 

This was like a revelation — an offi- 
cial acknowledgement of Michael's 
humanity. The usual procedure had 
always been for the dead man’s cell to 
be cleaned and re-occupied the next 
day, even the same day. But Michael’s 
wreaths were left outside the sealed. 
cell door for over a week, accompa- 
nied by a lighted candle. 

In the prison chapel the following 
Sunday morning, the chaplain read 
out a letter from one of Michael’s 
sisters in which she thanked his 
“mates” for their courtesy during the 
family visit to his cell. She was glad 
that “at least he had some good 
mates in there” I could not hold back 
my tears as I listened to her words. 

The sense of my own humanity had 
been dulled over many years of living 
in an environment where human 
dignity is routinely forsaken and 
where a suicide merits less as a topic 
of discussion than who’s managed to 
smuggle in a “parcel” (drugs). Barely 
noticing, I’d sunk deeper and deeper 
into a mire of cynicism. But Michael’s 
death and the authorities’ humane 
response pulled me back. 

I hope that the call by the Chief 
Inspector of Prisons to carry out an 
urgent review of suicide-awareness 


strategies delivers a similar message 


| to the outside world. The news that 
| those in-prison are six times more 

| likely to commit suicide than those 
on the outside, and the fact that last 
year’s shameful figure of 83 prison 
suicides in England and Wales is an 
all-time record, should bring an end 
to the era of complacency. 


Erwin James, January 14, 1998. 


Childhood — the final 


reckoning 


In 1995, Barnardo’s allowed people 
who had been in their care to freely 
access their own files. Phil Framp- 
ton took up the offer... . then wrote 
movingly about what he discovered 
in the 733-page dossier on his 

18 years as a Barnardo’s boy. 


I was about to discover whether I 
could cope with My Life I Never 
Knew. I didn’t know what the loose: 
collection of photocopied pages 
would contain. It was to be a story 
of racial prejudice, human frailty, 
bitterness, compassion and sadness. 
My mother, frightened of her 
mother discovering the pregnancy, 
went to stay in a “Magdalene laun- 
dry” home for unmarried mothers in 
Cornwall. There, under the Christian 
Moral Welfare Society, she did pen- 
ance scrubbing floors and the like. 


- What the modern Labour Partyseeks 
tobecome is what the traditional 


{3 Insome urbanestates, the sighting 
ofa fatheris as commonas spotting 
the dodo. Whatelse canwe expect Conservative party has always been. 
when single parenthood is the key to Conservatives are practicalexponents 
abenefits cornucopia? * of socialcohesion °" 
Gerry Malone, Tory MP for Winchester, May 1993 Virginia Bottomley, Tory minister, December 1994. 


as soon as the word “Aids” came up, 
she walked away, saying: “I don’t 
want to know any more; I don’t want 
to talk about it.” 


Chris Dale (pseudonym), June 3, 1987. 


Part-time places 


By the late 1989s, changes to the 
urban environment — triggered by 
a combination of Thatcherite 
market forces and the explosion 

of consumerism — were beginning 
to be noticed. 


The spectre of revolution is once 
again haunting Britain. Now it is the 
retail revolution that could leave 
many towns and cities as shattered as 
if a political revolution had occurred. 
The third term of a Conservative gov- 
ernment committed to allowing mar- 
ket forces to set the terms of regional 
and local social and economic devel- 
opment may affect civic life and 
architecture as profoundly as the 
industrial revolution did. 

Between 1960 and 1980, the num- 
ber of supermarkets increased by 
2,000%, and now these are being 
made redundant by superstores and 
the “third wave” development of out- 
of-town retail warehouses. If these 
schemes are approved, and mergers 
continue, we may not be able to tell 
one town from another before very 
long. But lack of individual civic 
identity is only one of the problems. 

The urban riots of 1981 and 1983 
didn’t just happen in decaying inner- 
city areas. Over the past decade, most 
new towns have experienced fairly 
serious outbreaks of rioting (which 
often never reached the national 
press) and these usually occurred in 
or around the new shopping centres, 
In many places I visited, there was an 
almost palpable hostility between 
those out spending with credit cards 
and those with UB40s and nothing to 
do but watch. In Oxford earlier this 
year, it was reported that the pedes- 
trian shopping precinct had been the 
scene of frequent, and often quite 
violent, street clashes. 

The real tragedy is that where once 
cities and towns were places for all 
kinds of activities — cinemas, dance 
halls, museums and galleries, pubs 
and restaurants, cafes, theatres, 
meetings, open air rallies, promenad- 
ing, window shepping — the retail 
revolution has given them one over- 
riding purpose: shopping. Not to 
have a high disposable income and 


Backintimeonline | 


a credit card is now to be almost dis- 
enfranchised from the civic culture. 


be more to life than shopping. 


Ken Worpole, September 16, 1987. 
Yours sincerely, FG Pink 


In 1990, we published extracts from. 
correspondence between Graham 
Pink, a charge nurse on the geriatric 
wards at Stepping Hill hospital, 
Stockport, and his managers, about 
low staffing levels. Pink was sacked 
for speaking out, but later won 
compensation for wrongful dis- 
missal. His story, brought fo light 

by the Guardian’s David Brindle, 
triggered a national debate over 
‘whistleblowing’ in the NHS. 


August 24, 1989. Dear Mr R, 

On Monday, 10 out of the 24 patients 
were incontinent — a not unusual 
situation. One gentleman, in his ° 
100th year, was changed nine times, 
and when we departed at 8am was 
lying in a wet bed once more. Another 


had a massive bowel movement, then, 
in his derangement, proceeded to 
wipe the faeces over his head, face, 
body, down his excessively long finge 
nails (nail care went out years ago, 
I’m told), the locker and cot sides. It 
took two of us 20 minutes to make 
him warm and comfortable. During 
this time, we were out of sight and 
earshot of half the ward and we were 
the only two on duty at the time. 
There is so much more that you 
ought to know of: avoidable injuries 
to patients (including a death); 
patients offered a wash once a day! 
(would you eat your breakfast not 
having washed your hands for 22 
hours?); a very feeble and ill lady 
being pushed into the dayroom on 
admission and left there for an hour 
because a corpse was in the bed she 


‘To mark Society Guardian's anniver- 
sary, SocietyGuardian.co.uk is 
launching a special online report 
looking back over the last 25 years. 

@ Read unabridged archive articles, 
including Malcoim Dean's first Society 
feature, the first prison diary by 
columnist Erwin James, and the 
groundbreaking feature on whistle- 
blowing nurse Graham Pink. 

®@ Remember when? Look back over 
key events of the quarterofacentury 


| in-ourtimetine and picture gallery. 


| services and voluntary sector identity 
| some of the major changes over 


@ The first and current Society 
Guardian editors — Malcolm Dean 
and Patrick Butler— discuss the key 
social changes over the period. 

@ Leading figures in the public 


the past quarter of a century. 

@ Did Society Guardian change your 
life? Join the debate on our talkboards; 
SocietyGuardian.co.uk/25years 


Pleasurable though it is, there must 


was to occupy (while I had to lie to 
the relatives). 

It amounts to a catalogue of shame 
and neglect which must be brought 
into the open for our whole commu- 
nity to know of if need be. 


November 13. Dear Mr G, 

What more can I say to convince you? 
Relate another alarming experience, 
perhaps? 

The experience occurred whilst I 
was alone on the ward; alone, that is, 
with 20 stricken and vulnerable 
patients. Two ladies were on com- 
modes and a third had called me. 


| As Ijerked and heaved Mrs Gowen 


(a dense stroke patient) towards the 
edge of the bed, I heard receding 
footsteps unsteadily shuffling along 
the ward, followed by the opening of 
the main ward door. Someone was 
leaving and it could only be a patient. 
Pulling back the curtains, I saw one 
of our confused ladies on the corri- 
dor. Immediately outside the door is 
a steep flight of stairs... Realising 
that for Mrs Gowen to fall to the floor 
was potentially less life-threatening 
than what could happen at any mo- 
ment on the stairs, I left her precari- 
ously perched and rushed out of the 
ward to grab Mrs Neal. I could not 
reason with her or persuade her 
back. Meanwhile, the ward door had 
swung to, leaving the patients, two 
on commodes calling out, one likely 
to fall, alone and unattended. 

And you, Mr G, believe our staffing 
levels do not put patients in danger. 
Can we be using the same language, 
I wonder? 


Graham Pink (left), April 11, 1990. 


un of the river 


The 1990s saw new attempts to 
regenerate the great post-industrial 
cities. Glasgow was designated 
European capital of culture. Peter 
Hetherington, then the Guardian’s 
Scotland correspondent, went on 
walkabout in the city. 


In the Glasgow, suburb of Bridgeton, 
once represented by the old Red 
Clydesider Jimmy Maxton, two 
retired engineers lament the passing 


| of industry in the east end of their 


city, this year’s European Culture 
Capital. “Where are the jobs for those 
youngsters?” asks John Forrester, 
pointing to a squad of teenagers. 
“Ach, it’s better than the thirties 
and forties,” says Jackie Stewart. 
“But culture? Fine if you’ve got 
plenty of money, but if you’ve got 
none where’s the culture?” 
Clydeside’s city has spent around 
£20m on a year-long spectacle of 
music, dance, theatre, opera and 
exhibitions. To critics, the extrava- 
ganza is an insult to the city’s 
heritage: a “cultural con’, complained 
the placards of demonstrators when 
an ambitious people’s exhibition, 
Glasgow’s Glasgow, was opened. 
To Farquhar McClay, editor of the 
book Workers’ City, Glasgow has 
become a “happy-land of yuppiedom, 
a grotesquerie where the young, 
upwardly-mobile middle class with 
fat salaries and expensive page6> 


9 In 1983, 32% wanted higher taxes 
and increased spending on health; 
by 2003, that proportion had risen to 
63%, But the number of people think- 
ing unemployment benefits should be 
higher has shrunk from 46%. in 1983 
tojust 29% in 2002. a 

@ In 1983, 55% were satisfied with 
the NHS, compared with 40% now. 
This is despite a reduction in average 
waiting times from 10 to four months. 
Almost three-quarters, however, are 
Still opposed to the idea of opting out” 
-of paying for it, up from 64% in 4983. 


®@ The income gap between rich and 
pooris now wider than at any time in 
the last 25 years, but people have 
always thought it too large; 72% 
thought this in 1983, 87% in 1995, 
and 82% in 2002. Yet only 49% 
of Labour supporters now favour 
income distribution, compared to 
58% just before New Labour won 
the 1997 general election. 
@ In 1987, women were just as 
opposed as men to the idea that 
mothers of pre-school children 
should go out to work, even if it was 
only part-time. In 1989, 28% thought 
that a woman's job was to look after — 
the home. That was when fewerthan | 
“half of mothers (48%) with children 
vunder five worked: thishasnow 
increased to 57%, and only 17% 
“thinkeworhen should stay at home. 


— 


“@ih 1987, 39% admitted they were 
‘facially prejudiced. By 2001, this fig- 
ure had fallen te 25%, bul rose again 
46.34% in 2002 — perhaps in res- 
“ponse to increased media attention 
on immigration and September 11. 

@ in 1993, 92% of people believed 
‘society needed to adopt amore 
tolerant attitude towards mentally il} 
people: 10years later, itwas 83%, and : 
74% said they would have no objec- 
Nonstotiving nextdoorte someone 
who was mentally ill, compared to just. 
82% in 2003, 

@in 1995, 86% of people felt that tco 
“Many criminals were let off tightly ~ 
“uptromy 79% in 1990. By 2002, 76% 
Still held this view. 

Alison Benjamin 
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Dispel uncertainty 


THE skies are beginning to 
clear over Ravenscraig. The 
latest indications are that 
industrial history may repeat 
itself with another threat of 
closure being averted by 
political decision. Certainly the 
campaign in support of the 
plant has been as impressively 
broadly-based as its forerunner 
three years ago. Yesterday the 
Commons select committee on 
trade and industry added its all- 
party authority to the case for 
retention when it came out 
firmly in favour of keeping all 


' three of the country’s large 


integrated strip mills on the 
grounds that the market for 
steel is improving appreciably. 
Just as significantly, the Prime 
Minister chose yesterday to 
reaffirm her appreciation of 
the Ravenscraig workers’ 
refusal to interrupt production 
during the miners’ strike. Her 
praises seemed an improbable 
prelude to a Government 
decision to sanction the British. 
Steel Corporation’s request for 
the channelling of investment 
from Ravenscraig to Llanwern. 

Indeed it had already been 
growing apparent that closure. 
would be politically unrealistic 
at Ravenscraig as well as at 
Lilanwern, whose rundown was 
so confidently ruled out by the 
Welsh Secretary recently. Mr 
Younger has identified himself 
clearly with the case for 
Rayenseraig and has had 
behind him the consensus 
Scottish view that it is 
indispensable to the Scottish 


steel industry. With production 
records now being broken 


repeatedly at the plant the case: 


for retention is now if anything 
even more compelling than it 
was in 1982. The economic as 
well as the social and political 
argument is strong, as the 
select committee demonstrates 
in its report. F 

It foresees enough of an 
improvement in manufacturing 
industry to raise demand in the 


home market and warns that- 


the closure of any of the big 
integrated mills might force 
manufacturers to look abroad 
for their supplies. If the 
Government were to go ahead 
and _ close Ravenscraig 
regardless this would seem to 
imply that it is less optimistic 
than the committee about the 
chances of sustained recovery. 
The campaign, like the 
previous one, could hardly have 
been so effective if the Scottish 
Secretary’s position had not 
been so clear. Yet it is a pity 
that the battle is having to be 
fought _ twice. Recurrent 
uncertainty over the future is 
not the best recipe for boosting 
either morale or production. If 
the Government resists 
pressure for closure by BSC it 
will deserve credit but it must 
do so with conviction if future 
uncertainty is to be avoided, 
and this will mean adequate 
investment for the coking 
ovens in need of refurbishment. 
What is needed for Ravens 


craig is not just another 
reprieve but a clear 
commitment. 


Academic future 


THE Government will have to 
participate much more in the 
debate about the function of 


Whivertiac and imowwretienwtar 


extramural audience whose 
taxes pay for the whole, or 


almost the whole, of academe 
which has to be convinced’ by 


Gm LETTERS 


Promoting from police ranks 


Sir, — I was not surprised to read 
in Andrew Young’s article that 
Strathclyde Police admit having senior 
officers just like “Taggart,” the chief 
inspector portrayed so well by Mark 
McManus in the. new series on STV. 

{t is a problem in police forces 
throughout the country that there are 
many senior officers like Taggart. The 
problem exists because all promotions 
in the police force are from within. 
Everybody starts at the lowest level. In 
military terms this would equate to 
every commissioned officer having to 
enter the Navy, Army, and Air Force 


Cosla hijacked. 
by Left-wing 


Sir, — Your report, “Cosla attack on 
rates penalties,” gave a very one-sided 
view of the Cosla AGM and implied 
that Councillor Dick Stewart received 
the unanimous backing of the 
convention against the Secretary of 
State for Scotland’s clawback in rate 
support grant. 

Conservative members of Cosla 
were in fact severely critical of the 
resolution condemning the actions of 
the Secretary of State and forced a 
division on the matter. I personally 
criticised the audacity of the 
convention Policy Committee in daring 
to “condemn” George Younger for his 
so-called “interference with Scottish 
local councils’ budgets” and I pointed 
out that it would be a grave dereliction 
of duty for any Scottish Secretary to 
ignore more than half of all the total 
expenditure under his control. I stated 
that Cosla had clearly been hijackéd by, 
the Left-wing of the Labour Party 
who were now utilising the convention 
to serve their own ends and that this 
failure to represent the views of all of 
their member authorities, the majority 
of whom are Conservative or 
Independent, could ultimately lead to 
the break-up of Cosla. 

fronically, your article also drew 
attention to Dick Stewart’s complaint 
about BBC bias. I trust that any 
imagined anti-Labour bias by the BBC 
is not mirrored by anti-Tory bias in 
your own newspaper. 

Cllr, Struan Stevenson, 
Deputy Leader, Cosla 
Conservative Group, 
Kyle & Carrick District Council, 
Ballantrae, Girvan. 


Bitchiness 
against women 


Sir, — 1 refer to Tom Shields’ 
Diary of July |. | am extremely 
surprised, and indeed angered, that a 
newspaper with normally high 
standards of journalism should print 
such a nasty*little piece about the UN 
Decade for omen Scottish 
Celebrations. This sort of vitriolic 
bitching is usually reserved for the 
gutter press. ly isa real siap in the face 
for all thos® who have worked very 
hard over ihe past weeks to organise 
such a wide 27) varied yrange of events 
an Sea’ ee ea 


and 
| end Mew 


as a rating, private, and aircraftsman 
respectively. That such a system does 
not exist in the military illustrates what 
an unsatisfactory system it is. 

Although a small number of 
military personnel are commissioned 
from the ranks, the overwhelming 
majority of commissioned officers are 
drawn from “Civvy Street.” These men 
are of a “different stamp” to those in 
the ranks whom they will eventually 
lead and motivate. Their selection and 
subsequent commissioning is only after 
their being subjected to intensive and 
sophisticated procedures to discover 


and reveal their personal qualities 
of leadership, administrative, co- 
ordinative, and academic abilities. 

Such men do exist in the ranks, but 
they are the exception rather than the 
rule, and they are thin on the ground. 
They are found also in the ranks of the 
police force but, as in the military, 
their number is small and they are 
usually frustrated by their inferior 
superiors and leave the force. 

There are few, if any, 
commissioned officers in the armed 
services who could -be portrayed as a, 
Taggart, but regrettably the same’ 


Medical conflict of interest: 


Sir, — The case of James McAlpine 
illustrates clearly the inability of the 
private medical sector to provide a 


comprehensive medical service. 
Clearly the claim by Ross Hail 
management that an intensive care 


unit exists to cover emergencies is 
questionable. Such a unit is valueless 
unless it is adequately staffed 24 hours 
per day by highly skilled and efficient 
staff, as is the case at both the 
Southern General Hospital and the. 
Roya! Hospital for Sick Children. 

The existence of both at C.A.T. 
stanner and the skilled neurological 
back up available at the Southern 
General Hospital should have made it 
obvious that the child’s best interests 


NHS cover-up 


Sir, — Your paper of Friday, June 
29, carned two reports of incidents 
involving the private sector of 
medicine. Both these cases — that of 
the tragic death of James McAlpine 


that of the da mace: ayo nded pr Mr. 
Soret RP ain weiliered chaten 


would have been served by his being 
treated as a National Health Service’ 
patient at the Southem General 
Hospital. 

Surely a doctor holding shares in a 
private medical establishment must at 
times face a conflict of interest 
regarding the best choice of service to 
recommend. 

Perhaps this tragic « 
underline the necessity of protecting in 
full all the National Health Service 
facilities which exist at present. The 
private sector Clearly cannot provide 
an adequate alternative. 

Elizabeth Watson Smith. 

18 Kestrel Place, Inverness. 


of the facts 


that it is extremely difficult either to 
find out what has happened should 
something go wrong in a National 
Health Service establishment or to get 
one NHS doctor to criticise or give 


iestimony agaitat ape Dec : 4 
"ee a VRS 


case will 


‘end-of-term 


cannot be said of the senior officers in 
the police force. 

Until the police force adopts the 
military system of “direct entry” for 
officers, separate from that for 
constables, and offers a career 
structured accordingly it will continue 
to fail to attract “officer material” and. 
will not maximise improvements in 
efficiency, effectiveness, performance, 
and image, and Taggart and the like 
will remain its caricature. 

Stewart McGregor. 
44 Hanover Street, , 
Edinburgh. 


An insulted 
columnist . 


Sir, — I am sure that it is faintly 
improper for one of your columnists to 
reply to a correspondent. For once, 
however, I was incensed by a letter — 
from headmaster John Taylor — which 
criticised a column of mine about the 
celebrations which 
teachers enjoyed the other Friday. Mr 
Taylor’s sententious letter was an 
insult to the many teachers who have 
laboured throughout the past few 
years. 


Does Mr Taylor imagine that he is 
alone in caring about, and showing that 
concern to, his pupils? It is all very 
well for headmasters. without teaching 
commitments to declare such interest 
in pupils they hardly meet. For every 
pupil whom headmasters show concern 
the average teacher probably has two 
or three who are hell-bent upon making 
the dominies’ life a misery. 


Mr Taylor’s notion of happy old 
chaps retiring is an especial insult to 
the hundreds of teachers who sought 
early retirement, successfully and 
otherwise, because the job has become 
& nightmare, or a frustration at best. 

I am particularly upset about Mr 
Taylor’s description of myself as 
“blinkered and reactionary,” because 
of my sustained objection, for many 
years, to the development of the sheer 
casuistry represented by the Standard 
Grade. Since (and before) the 
publication of the Munn and Dunning 
reports I have written widely in the 
national and the educational press and 
have made my objections clear. These 
objections have been upheld by many 
educationalists, most notably those at 
university level. 

Reactionary some of those 
objectors may be: most of us have 
been in the camp however of the 
educational “Left.” 1 maintain that it is 
headmasters such as Mr Taylor who 
sre blinkered, by management 
collusion, and reactionary by nature, 
their exalted promoted positions often 


being proof enough. 
Mr Taylor mentioned “cheap 
selfishness.” I resent that. I have 


debarred myself — and fair-minded 
teachers are well aware of this — from 


| proMotion in my profession because I 


have expressed views over many years 
which were in conflict with those of the 
education authorities. ; 


The result is that. 1 have been. 
denied any Interview for a promoted 


AS you cast your eye over this weekly 
drivel this is probably breakfast, 
Doubtless you are rattling down bits of- 
dried grass manufactured in Welwyn 
Garden City right now, and clearing 
the epiglottis with diluted tannin. There 
May even be a decent mollet-boiled 
egg. Some will have brat or two, 
released as they are from the labours 
of school and perpetrating positive 
hold-ups in pursuit of enough dosh to 
tide Cary Grant over a day in Roma, 
and with them the unholy threat of 
tears or tantrums. Ach, you deserve all 
you get: you will breed. 

But while you are even at this 
moment choking on the mores as 
described above not to mention the last 
dod of burnt toast inadequately 
smeared with the Goiden Shred. your 
Urban Voltaire is ordering another 
croissant avec conviture and, why not, 
a small cognac just for the good of his 
health. While you schmucks out there 
— I beg your pardon, across there. —< 
are enjoying the pleasures of the 
climate and your progeny, your man 
here is acting the pig and overdoing it 
at that. There goes another cafe au lait 
down his throat and another ogle at a 
gallic waitress. And don’t even think 
about it. I wrote this days ago, mugs, 
when I was already planning my 
escape. 


Sheer badness 

Think of all the ghastly things from 
which I currently have respite. 
Children for a start, and television, the 
weather, talking about it, Wimbledon,. 
licensing laws, rumours of Celtic 
signing Maradona. I have also 
escaped the regular dose of 
Sententiousness in the shape of letters 
to the blatt which accuse me of bein: 
occasionally malicious and insulting. 
refute this entirely. I am always 
es and insulting. It’s what I’m, 

lor. 

But no matter what my little critics 
Say, any malice I can muster is not 
committed to print through any sense 
of resentment: it is done through sheer 
badness that’s all. The look of fresh 
outrage upon a well-set coupon: that is 
reward itself. Dear God I hope the 
recipients of my sense of fun don’t get 
the same notion into their crania about 
myself. There is a difference, af 
course, between malice for its own 
sake and sheer bad manners and I hope 
the affronted are aware of it. 

There is no excuse for bad 


‘manners. When the dreadful time 


comes for big Harry Reid to sit down in 
glee to compose my obituary, 
presuming I get a line or two, I hope he 
dweils not upon my malevolence or 
mendacity. I hope he says 1 had the 
manners of a gent. I caa think of iio 
gl accolade to put a sea! upon a 


oN oneannners Taketh man, they do, And 


bY mannere T Anau 


debate about the function of 
universities and in particular 
try to spell out its economic 
significance. Instead. it has 
concentrated almost entirely 
on squeezing budgets in an 


‘annually relentless fashion so 


as to sew confusion and 
despair, as well as anger, 
among academics. The 
Government obstinately 
refuses to identify institutional 
priorities: instead of 
identifying a handful of 
particular universities as being 
redundant what it submits all 
of them to is the death of a 
thousand cuits. The process 
seems too indiscriminate to be 
commendable and too long 
drawn out to be the outcome of 
any sustained confident 
judgment. 


The role of higher education 
in a rich and successful society 
can often be taken for granted. 
It should be obligatory on 
institutions which are certainly 
among the greatest ornaments 
of our society that their leaders 
be able to defend their 
continuing contribution to its 
material welfare by the hard 
facts of arithmetic. There is an 


almost the whole, of academe 
which has to be convinced by 
argument rather than 
assertion. There was too much 
assertion in the remarks of 
Aberdeen University’s 
Principal yesterday but it was, 
after all, a reminder the 
universities are a vested 
interest as well as a public 
utility — that very last word 
almost sounding a term of 
abuse when deployed by 
Professor McNicol. 

It must in those dual 
contexts be worthwhile to spell 
out two salient facts. The first 
is that all education beyond the 
most rudimentary, literally 
beyond the most. primitive 
transmission of the basic facts 
of collective living, depends on 
material accumulation and its 
prudent investment. Secondly, 
in every society where that 
investment comes from a 
democratic pool of savings the 
return should be quantifiable 
and made plain. Universities 
exist to serve a public need, but 
the public does not exist to 
serve them, Politicians are 
used to trying to persuade. 
Dons will have to get in on the 
act. 


Keeping up appearances 


WHAT American prison 
governors decree for the 
wardrobes of their charges is 
not a subject which causes the 
law-abiding overmuch thought. 
American prisons are, fairly 


naturally, the scenes of 
frequent riots, iooting, cell 
destruction and the like, 


because they are filled with 
wicked people. That this could 
be triggered by dress design 
seems a self-evident danger. 
Those of us brought up on 
James Cagney, George Raft, 
and, in his middle age, Mickey 
Rooney, favour a traditional 
prey jacket and trousers, with, 
peaked cap. Many escapes, it 
will be remembered, were 
planned during exercise while 
wearing this outfit. Burt 
Lancaster, although not an 
escaper, wore it in The 
‘Birdman of Alcatraz. 


it will come as no surprise 
that prisoners at Tennessee 
State Prison rioted at being 
required by their governor to 
wear striped trousers and 
shirts. Stripes are old-fashioned 
in the extreme. We cite only 
the grubby, sweaty ensemble 


worn by Steve McQueen in 
Papillon. To those who counter 
with Ronald Coleman in the 
Prisoner of Zenda, or Louis 
Hayward in The Man in the 
Iron Mask, we reply that these 
were not only private prisons, 
except for a brief stay in the 
Bastille, but also historical and 
possibly only imaginary. 

It is a pity that US penal 
reformers have taken so little 
notice of sartorial advances at 
Barlinnie. Special Unit guests 
not only send their work to art 
shows, but take a special pride 
in their appearance, especially 
for lady visitors. They have 
won international acclaim not 
only as sculptors, but as fashion 
designers. The broad arrow 
motif shown with such panache 
at Milan last month has not 
been ‘properly publicised, but 
was a typical example of the 
group’s souterre sense of 
humour, and not a little money 
spinner. The first royalties 
have already been booked for a 
second jacuzzi, and when all 
the prisoners have returned 
their designs might well be 
passed to Tennessee. Stripes, 
indeed. 


——— oO pee ot peter 
such a wide and varied range of events 
in Scotiand. 

Tom Shields must, or should, know 
quite well that the aim of the Decade 
for Women celebrations was to reach 
as many Women in Scotland as possible 
and publicise the aims of the Decade. 
That seems reasonable since it was 
Women’s Decade after all! 

I would. describe myself as a 
feminist and in no way ‘anti-male’; the 
same can be said for the vast majority 
of feminists. That dreaded label only 
means that one believes that the 


.position of women in society is not a 


fair one and ought to be put to rights. 
Hardly an unreasonable demand, and 
not one restricted to some minority 
‘punch of sisters,’ nor indeed, only to 
women! 

It is understandable, when the 
media responds with such attacks of 
hostility and sarcastic ‘wit’ to such 
reasonable demands, that the women’s 
movement is seen from time to time, to 
‘close ranks’ and display a touch of 
bitterness at such foul play. 

; Jane C. MacKenzie, 

110 Otago Street, Glasgow. 


Wrong job 
description 


Sir, — Your description of 
Councillor John Hunter as “a public 
relations consultant” for a certain 
Glasgow building company is quite 
extraordinary. 

Public relations has been defined as 
“the art and science of sustained and 
effective communication between an 
organisation and its various publics to 
promote better understanding.” 

Councilior Hunter has obviously 
failed to promote such understanding 
and it is quite erroneous to credit him 
with your description of his activities. 

Bill Nolan. 

17 West Road, Irvine. 


Sir, — { read with interest the letter 
by Ms Sheila McGregor headed 
“Disgrace of lost tourism.” The term 
“lost tourism” is a very pertinent one 
to Scotland. Despite the fact that the 
UK is enjoying its best-ever tourist 
boom this year, it is quite correct for 
Ms McGregor to state that “alongside 
the A&4 there are empty hotels by the 
dozen, empty guest houses, deserted 
dining-rooms and tearooms, unlet 
cottages and cabins and empty shops. 
Bankruptcies and forced sales are on 
the increase. Some hotels have already 
had three owners within a year.” Why 
is this? 

One of the major reasons for this 
seemingly anomalous situation is the 
fact that the huge majority of tourists 


into the UK will fly in via London's. 


airports. Because London hotels are 
full, and hotels in the South East 
counties of England are also full, 
intending tourists could be forgiven for 
thinking that if they cannot get in to 
that part of the UK, then there is little 
use in trying to come to Britain in the 
first place. As a result, up to one 
quarter of a million visitors to the UK 
will now not come because of the 
concentration of entry points coming 
into London. 

Tronically, both Manchester and 
Prestwick are more than capable of 
taking extra flights to help ease the 


Wie traLiC CSA OU anes WICAIpIne 
and that of the damages awanded jo Mr 
and Mrs Kral) for pain suffered during 
childbirth — highlight the fact that if 
one opts for private medicine there is 
more chance of finding out the relevant 
facts and getting some sort of 
recompense should anything go wrong. 

Recent cases in the press and my 
own personal experience have shown 


Sir, —~ Your article of June 27, “Legal 
traps for home owners as the buill- 
dozers move in,” refers once again to 
the problems facing the owners of the 
building at 28-30-32 Clouston Street, 
Glasgow. It states that the estimate for 
repairing a bulge in the wall of the 
building is £89,000. This is not true. 

The figure of £89,000 covers work on 
every item listed in the Section 13 
demolition notice about the properties. 
That order, inspired by a decision that 
the wall bulge was dangerous, includes 
other matters which were previously 
the subject of a Section 24 notice. 

As far as I am aware, no estimate 
has been made isolating the price for a 
repair of the bulge, but obviously it 
would be considerably less than the 
global £89,000 you quote. 

Your article continues with re- 
marks from Martyn Evans, depute 
director of Shelter Scotland, who urges 
action so that owners who have allowed 
their property to get into disrepair 
“cannot use the State as a safety net.” 

Let us dispose of any implication 
that some such uncaring attitude by 
home owners has created the problems 
at 28-30-32 Clouston Street. ; 

The crisis has been caused by the 
now famous gable end bulge, the his- 
tory of which requires to be noted. 

I have myself lived in the building 
for more than 20 years. The detailed. 
written survey I had done before pur- 
chasing my house does not mention any 
worrying bulge. 


|Lost tourism 


huge demand, and would also have the 
added benefit of distributing tours 
around the UK in a far more 
meaningful way and thereby achieve 
better usage of tourist facilities 
throughout the UK. 

There is little to be gained at this 
stage by pointing fingers at those who 
may or may not be at fault. The fact is 
that until regiona) airport policy and 
the will of the major airlines coincide, 
this huge loss of revenue will continue. 

On a recent sales trip to the United 
States, it was encouraging to discover 
that the average American travel 
agent and/or traveller was quite 
knowledgeable about Scotland and its 
attractions. There was certainly no 
question of any reluctance to start 
one’s holiday in Europe by coming via 
Prestwick or Manchester. However, 
only one transatlantic airline flies 
scheduled services into Prestwick, so 
although the desire to come into the 
UK via Scotland is there, the ability to 
do so is severely limited. 

We believe that this problem should 
be addressed as quickly as possible, 
because the recent news of the 
expansion of Stansted means that even 
greater concentration on London as an 
entry point is evident. Tourism into the 
UK is set to grow for the next 15 to 20 
years and unless this problem is settled 
soon, then the UK will continue to lose 


The bulge in Clouston Street 


ESOL Aes SONICS VE IVS 
tesuumony against ancwer. ‘ 
When the moraliy of private. 
medicine is being questioned, it may be 
of some relevance to remember the — 


_adage “He who pays the piper (to a 


certain extent) calls the tune.” ’ 
Carol J. A. Campbeli. 
Lyttlepark, 
Jackton, Glasgow. 


Its existence was firs: discovered 
following the hurricane of 1968. Like 
many other buildings in the city, ours 
suffered damage. The then Corporation 
of Glasgow assumed control of all re- 
pairs in the emergency. Work on our 
building could not begin until the 
owners had a, to entrust to the 
Corporation full authority for whatever 
was done and also all our rights 
through insurance. 

The bulge was found, but a decision 
was made that it was not a serious 
problem, nor likely to become one, if 
the height of the chimneys at the top of 
the wall was reduced . . . which was. 
done! ' a 

Frequent surveys have been made 
of the building since that time, as flats 
changed hands. To the best of my 
knowledge, none of these reports has 
ever hinted that there was peril in the 
wall. 

The first warning owners had of the’ 
danger was the Section 13 order dated 
April 24th, 1985. We believe that this fol- 
lowed a piece of stonework (not from- 
the bulge) falling on the roof of the ad- 
joining fire station. The building inspec- 
tors who investigated then noticed 
signs of deterioration and moyement in 
the bulge and the Section 13 notice fol- 
lowed. 

There has been no procrastination 
or apathy by the owners in this matter. 

Jan R. Crerar 

28 Clouston Street, 

Glasgow. 


to Scot 


vast amounts of tourists and their 
vitally important revenue. 
Peter P. F. O’Meara, 
Chairman, Greater 
Glasgow Hotels 
Association. 
Albany Hotel, 
Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow. 


e 
Observation car 
e e 
missing 
Sir, — Sheila McGregor refers to 
“Disgrace of lost tourism” 
support may I say that my wile 
are just back from a much looked 
forward to trip to Mallaig, booked over 
a month ago and paid for, changing at 
Fort William and thence by British Rall 
observation car. Checking upon artival 
at Fort William, we were advised that 
the observation car was not yel in 
service to Mallaig, in fact was no(yet, 
in Scotland; they had many peopte yith 
tickets for it issued by BR Queen 
Street. Overseas and UK Loree 5 4 
have been very disappointed ind 
Scottish Tourist Board, please note. 


On our return journey it Wiay b: 0? 
interest to note that while stoppingat 
Bridge of Orchy on the oppose 


The result is that _I have been 
denied any interview for a promoted 
post at any time. And that my frequent 
articles on education are pinned up in 
many a staffroom notice board 
throughout Scotland. It is, I hope, not 
like myself to sound as pompous as a 
headmaster, but I take a pride in the 
latter fact, nearly as much pride as I 
used to take, incidentally, in being a 
teacher. 

Jack McLean. 

Hotel Wellington, 

Le Touquet, France, 


Opportunities with 
Q-grade French 


Sir, — John Fraser’s article on jobs 
in the European Community is timely. 
It is true that Britain is under- 
represented on the staff in Brussels and 
Luxembourg (though I am not quite so 
sure about Scotland! ). Now, with Spain 
and Portugal preparing for entry, there 
may be new opportunities in all the 
Community institutions for the UK to 
catch up. 

But I would not like any reader of 
the article to take literally Mr Anthony 
Simpson's claim that “you can get a job 
these days with a good O-Level in 
French.” 

it all depends on what you mean. I 
am sure there are people working in 
the community institutions who have 
no formal qualifications in French or 
English at all, having become fluent by: 
working outside their own country. 

But let’s put it plainly: anyone 
seeking a job in Brussels who could 
offer only English and school O-Level 
French without conversational fluency 


would be wasting time filling out an 


application form. 
Stanley A. Budd. 
Representative for Scotland, 
Commission of the European 
Communites, 
7 Alva Street, Edinburgh. 


and 


platform to us was an unusual set of 
coaches named “State Car” and we 
were reliably informed that the fare: 
per person was £1600 per week “all in.” 
How much of this would be spent in 
Scotland? 
James McGown, 
2C Glasgow Road, Eaglesham. 


Social and 
Personal 


ie, MARRIAGES 
Mr Barrie J. W. Lambie, LI.B., C.A, 
to 


* 
Miss Janey Lynch, M.A., C.A. 
At The University Chapel, Glasgow,, 
onFriday, 28th June, 1985, by the Rev. 
Daniel Hart, Barrie, only son of Mr and 
Mrs John Lambie, Glenacres, The 
Crescent, Dunblane, to Janey, second, 
daughter of Professor T. D. Lynch, 12 
Eaglesham Road, Newton Mearns. 
Mr Alan D. Cameron ' 


to 
Miss Joan A. Minnery 
Both families are pleased to announce 
the marriage of Mr Alan D. Cameron 
to Miss Joan A. Minnery, at St John’s 
Ng Church, Barrhead, on 3rd July, 
985. 


life, 

Manners maketh man, they do. And 
by manners I don’t simply mean the. 
observance of social ritual. Ti was that 
great gentleman George V,-I think, 
who once, spying a working-class 
dignitary eating peas off a knife ‘at 


some official dinner, promptly. 
duplicated the solecism to put the man 
at ease. (And when Ramsay 


MacDonald turned up at Buck House to 
take over as PM, Geordie insisted on 
donning a red tie, the sartorial 
equivalent in those days of storming 
the Winter Palace.) 


Feminist fanatics 


True it is however that social 
niceties are, well, nice. I might be an 
appalling wee sexist to the feminist 
fanatics but I would never dream of 
remaining seated should a. lady 
approach my table were she an old 
lady of 80 or a female child of eight, 
Hats are lifted on encounters with 
ladies in the street, or a bunnet 
touched, seats given up on buses, one 
walks on the side nearest the road, and 
doors are opened at all times. 

Doubtless there are those around 
who would wish we chaps to open more 
metaphorical doors at that. 

But courtesy is more than the lifting 
of a kady in a chance encounter. There 
are societies in which manners are as 
formalised as the gardens at Versailles, 
but where there are equally formalised 
executions and mutilations. I refer of 
course to those chaps in the Middle 
East. Truly are those Shi'ites well 
named: the fellows possess no manners 
at all. As the clearest element of good 
manners is respecting the wishes and 
opinions of others, without of course 
losing respect for your own, it is clear 
that religions rarely have even the 
most basic fundamental of decent 
courtesy and that Islam, in the shape of 
the law of Sharia is about as well- 
mannered as the doctrines of Herr 
Goebbels. Sometimes the more 
intricate and formal the social 
demands the more bloody appalling the 
society. Sometimes the opposite. 


Christmas cards 


One of the most courteous men 
-have ever met is none other than that 
splendid Scottish writer, Farqher 
McLay, a man capable of immense 
grossness and obscenity in speech. This 
is only when Fargher takes it into his — 
head to shock the populace. Having 
achieved this, the man proceeds to 
apologise with such politeness and 
charm that his avowed anarchism a la 
epater les bourgeois is eitirely 
nullified. 

In the meantime some of the most 
ill-mannered people I have met have 
been chaps of societal note and include 
at least one headmaster of my 
acquaintance, a prominent lawyer, and 
a one-time Cabinet Minister. In marked 
‘contrast to such notables, a well-known 
Glasgow fly-boy has such impeccable _ 
manners that the mothers of girlfriends 
send him Christmas cards. Other 
greats in the Courtesy Hall of Fame 
‘include the new teachers union 
supremo, Jack Collins, Liberal MP 


David Steel, this blatt’s own Hughie 


Cochrane, and paradoxically. BBC's 
Andy Park. ' 
I mention the above because, being 
in public life they have every reason to 
tire of the tiresome of this world, but 
instead try to see the other’s point of 
view and would speak kindly to Hitler's 
mother. As indeed I would myself. 
Especially over croissants and cognac 
at the cafe table I find myself at, while 
you lot are, struggling inte your macs 
and trying to make the train to work. 


Celebrities in Fancy Dress TEAMNAME(—SCi@YS; 


Can you identify these 10 famous people photographed in fancy dress? 
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Clydesdale host 


Clydesdale played host to a dramatic finale to 
the Scottish National Cricket League. 


When leaders Greenock were 


Titwood on August 25, it wasn't sure if any cricket 
would be played on the still-wet pitch. 

But the game did go ahead, albeit with only 30 
overs each. Clydesdale batted first and were 
restricted to 119-9. Wicketkeeper batsman Andy 
Hislop was the top scorer for the southsiders, with 


a solid 35. 


the visitors to 


But the top 


winners 


Greenock comfortably reached their target with 
six wickets to spare. Close rivals Ferguslie won 
their match against Carlton, but it wasn't enough 
to stop the title going to Inverclyde. 

Clydesdale finished the season in third place, 
and will be thinking about games like those away 
at Grange that could have been won. 


three finish secures the side's 


reputation as one of the top clubs in the country. 


Neighbours Poloc finished second-bottom. 


Solid Scots beaten at Titwood 


A big crowd came out to see 
India comfortably beat Scot- 
land in a rain-affected match 
at Titwood. ; 

The Indians sealed a seven- 
wicket victory with six overs still 
remaining in the historic first- 
ever one day international 
between the two nations. 

Raul Dravid - who was a hero 
in Scotland when he played with 
the Saltires as their overseas pro- 
fessional - won toss and thought 
he'd give his bowlers an early 
shot at the Scots line up. 

But a dogged Scottish perform- 
ance - backed up with some 
sloppy bowling from the Indian 
seamers in particular - allowed 
the home side to reach a solid 
total. Many Indian fans seemed 
unhappy at the performance, 
with Ajit Agarkar often being the 
target. 


The strangest incident of the 
Scottish innings happened when 
Scotland skipper Ryan Watson ap- 
peared to be given out on 49-2 
when he tried a big shot and RP 
Singh claimed a diving catch. 

Watson was unhappy, thinking 
the ball hadn't carried. After 
some confusion the umpires rein- 
stated him. But the captain only 
lasted for another four balls, hol- 
ing out at square leg. 

Gavin Hamilton and Neil Mc- 
Callum produced the best stand 
of 82, while Craig Wright quickly 
piled on the runs with an invent- 
ive 37 from 34 balls, taking Scot- 
land to a total of 203-9. 

India were slow to start their in- 
nings, with Scotland holding 


them to just 15 for the first sev- 
en overs. 

Opener Uthappa should have 
been walking to the Titwood pa- 


villion after trying to knick a 
second run, but wicketkeeper 
Colin Smith was too slow to take 
the bails off. 

After that the right-hander 
began to take control and 
bossed the Scots bowling, before 
Craig Wright got a ball to seam 
and clip an inside edge, going on 
to take out the off-stump in the 
21st over. 

Majid Haq got Dinesh Karthik 
caught at mid-wicket. Yuvraj 
came in and made 38, before fall- 
ing to Jon Blain. 

Dravid himself came to the 
crease, and with two strokes se- 
cured the eight runs needed to 
secure victory. 

Around 2,500 people turned 
out to watch the game, and it 
was broadcast live on BBC 
television and by satellite to the 
Asian sub-continent. 


G4l Sports News is sponsored by 


ABOVE: Gavin Hamilton lets ioase against the Indian seamers 


| BELOW: And steers the ball a nasa the spinners. He went on to make 44 and 
| seal a partnership of 62 with Neil McCallum 

LEFT: A crowd of around 2,500 enjoy the day's cricket. The 
broadcast live on the BBC and satellite television / Pics by 


6 was also 
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Eddie Hunter 


Telling it to you straight! 


The former Queen's Park boss gives 
his football views exclusively here 
every month. 


The season's beginning to 
look a bit more competitive 
than last year both north and 
south of the border. 

I really hope Rangers can put 
up a bit more of a challenge to 
Celtic than they did a and 


take things a bit further. 

As we were going to press the 
two sides both had big games 
ahead of them in Europe. I think 
Rangers will have it tough in 
Belgrade. I was at Ibrox and I 
think it will be a hard task. 
Celtic had an excellent result in 
Moscow and with a full house at 
Celtic Park, I'd be surprised if 


they didn't go through, 
I was at Parkhead for the 
game against Hearts. The 


Edinburgh team were poor and 
Celtic took their chances well. 
They played some terrific stuff. 

I'd hoped to see a_ big 
improvement in Kennedy and 
McManus, but they're still not 
quite there yet for me. I think 
Brown has done well and seems 
to have settled in much more 
quickly than Hartley. 

Hartley's a funny one. In the 
last few years I've watched 
Hearts play Celtic a good few 
times both at Celtic Park and 
Tynecastle. He's always been a 
player who stood out in those 
games. But since his transfer to 
Celtic, he's not looked the same. 
Sometimes I think it's one thing 
signing for an Old Firm team, 
it's a hard thing to play for them. 


You need to make a big step-up 


os cae omg 


in terms of consistency. 

I thought the whole thing 
about Gordon Strachan at 
Pittodrie was funny. You should 
have heard the abuse I used to 
get off away supporters. My 
parentage was often called into 
question and even my poor wife 
would have things said about 
her. I remember one time at 
Albion Rovers a woman hit me 
with a pie. Another time a 
woman hit me with a _brolly 
going up the touchline after we 
beat them 4-1! 

One time me and the Stirling 
manager Billy Lamont had a 
disagreement. I think I might 
have said suggested that he 
might do better if he subsituted 
one of his players for a dog. 
Anyway, did the police not 
charge us both with breach of 
the peace! There we were in 
front of the magistrate on the 
Monday. Luckily I was 
admonished. Afterwards it 
turned out that the magisitrate 
was a Queen's supporter! 

Last year I said 1 fancied 
Chelsea for the title down in 
England, and I'm sticking with 
them again this year. I think 
Manchester United are 
struggling without Rooney and 


eo 


Ronaldo. A lot of fans have said 
they think Alex Ferguson made a 
mistake in letting Van Nistelrooy 
leave the club, and I wouldn't 
disagree with that. Although I 
know for a fact from speaking to 
people at Manchester United 
that he was let go because of 
personality clashes in the 
training ground. 

I thought that Viduka might 
have been a good option for 
United. I think he's a player who 
will look back on his career and 
think he didn't achieve 
everything he could, but there's 
no denying his talent. 

Queen's Park are flying. Billy 
Stark has got them playing 
really good, passing football and 
it's been a joy to watch. The only 
thing I would say is that I think 
it might be a goed idea to sit ina 
bit more against the full-time 
teams. Just let them come at you 
for a bit to see what they've got. 
It's great to see them at the top 
of the league. 

I was surprised at Gordon 
Smith taking the top job as the 
Chief Executive at the SFA. It's 
quite refreshing to see someone 
who's been through the game as 
a player and with some 
coaching experience and as a 


commentator moving into 
administration. 
One of his ideas is about 


moving to summer football. Now 
I remember talking to Jock Stein 
about that idea years ago and 
Jock saying that football was 
football when played it, and that 
we should stick to the winter 
game. 

You can't really argue with 
Jock Stein and I've got my 
doubts about the idea, but 
perhaps it'd be a good idea to 
try the idea out with the Second 
and Third Divisions and see 
what affect it had on 
attendances and standards. It 
might give the smaller clubs a 
chance to showcase what 
they've got and maybe get 
scouted a bit more. 

I thought Scotland were a bit 
fortunate to sneak a one-nil win 
against South Africa. The 
Africans looked well-organised 
and had good possession, as 
you'd expect from a team with a 
Brasilian coach, but they didn't 
have any real penetration. 

I think we're going to have to 
improve to have a chance of 
making it to Euro 2008. Alex 
McLeish knows he's got a job on 
his hands. 


‘NEWS 
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AN COLBH 
GAIDHLIG 


Le Alasdair MacCaluim 
staran@tesco.net 
Tha mi daonnan a’ 


feuchainn ri bhith cho uaine 
agus ’s urrainn dhomh. 

Mar sin, nuair a bha mi a’ 

ioblachadh an Jobhta bho 
chionn goirid, dh’fhas mi gu 
math eodlach air ionad ath- 
chuairteachaidh Shieldhall agus 
air na biithtean carthannais 
ann an Shawlands. Mar a bhios 
daonnan a’ tachairt, ge-ta, bha 
iomadh. rud air fhagail a bha 
ann an deagh staid ach nach 
gabhadh a chur do na binthtean 
carthannais. Bha torr rudan 
againn a bha gu math mor no a 
bha dealanach. Agus ged a reic 
sinn stuth gu leor air ebay, cha 
robh féill air h-uile rud a bh’ 
againn. 


Anns an am a dh’fhalbh, 
bhiomaid air stuth mar seo a 
chur don bhine. An turas seo 
bha roghainn eile againn an 
liosta eadar-lin Freecycle. 
Chaidh a chur air déigh ann an 
Tucson, Arizona sna Staitean 
Aonaichte ann an 2003 le 
daoine a bha draghail mun 
uiread de sgudal a bha a’ dol gu 
landfill. An aite a bhith a’ sadail 
a-mach rudan air nach robh iad 
feumach tuilleadh ach a bha 
fhathast ag obair, chruthaich 
iad coimhearsnachd air-loidhne 
gus stuth a thoirt seachad do 
dhaoine eile saor is an asgaidh. 


Ma tha cuideigin airson 
rudeigin a thoirt air falbh, 
cuiridh iad teachdaireachd air 
an liosta agus cuiridh duine 
sam bith a tha ga iarraidh fios 
air ais thuca. Bidh conaltradh 
ann eadar dithis an uair sin 
agus theid an rud a thogail. Tha 
e cho simplidh sin agus tha a h- 
uile cail saor is an asgaidh. 
Chan eil e gu diofar dé a th’ 
ann — coire no car — phen e a 
shaor-chuairteachadh! 


Tha Freecycle math airson na 
h-arainneachd ach tha e 
‘cuideachd taath | don 
-choimhearsnachd oir tha e na 
fhior dheagh ghoireas do. 
-dhaoine aig nach eil cus airgid. 


Tha buidhnean Freecycle: ann. 
a-nis ann an corr is 4,000 baile 
air feadh an t-sa hal Je cha 
emhor : ci . millean- ball. 
Chaidh Freecycle» -Ghlaschu a 
stéidheachadh san Damhair. 
2006 agus: tha corr is:4, 500 ball” 
ae ‘an liosta mar-tha. Tha buill 


ase 


an ta 
: a Aha thall is a-chunnaic oir tha 


nea TBh, dumb-- 


http: Siete -yahoo.com/group/ : 
reaper a : 


£ ‘resident Alasdair 
‘Maccalaies jot to know the 
Shieldhall dump and the 
Shawlands charity shops 
very well when he was 
cleaning out his loft. He 
thinks we should all cut; 
down on the amount of’ 
usable stuff we throw away - 
and says the Freecycle’ 
Glasgow internet group is a 
good way to start, 


Calls for action in Queen's Park 


Anger over anti-social 
behaviour in the (Queen's. 


Park area spilled out at a 

meeting of around 100. local 

people. 
Shawlands 


& Strathbungo. 


Pollokshields ward. Govan MSP. 
Nicola Sturgeon couldn't make 
the meeting, but sent a 
representative, ; 

‘Also in attendance were Ann 
Haniiton 4, Glasgow 


laws on anti-social 
behaviour and hitter. 
Local - police superintendent 
Mike Dean also attended, with 
Sergeant William Eadie. 


MCKEVER GROUP 


Many residents’ said _ that 
there were particular prob- 
lems around the Queen's Park 
Hotel, Parkview Hotel and 
flats in Balvicar Street - all 
owned by a private company 
called McKever Group. 

' They referred to police figures 
published earlier this year, which 
showed high crime levels around 
both hotels, which are used by 
the city council and other local 
authorities to house homeless 
people temporarily. 

Last year the Parkview lost its 
House in Multiple Occupation li- 
cence following a campaign by 
some local people and Glasgow 
Cathcart MSP Charlie Gordon. 
It's still open though because 
McKever Group launched an ap- 
peal which is still to be heard. 

The flats in Balvicar Street are 
used by McKever Group to house 
people when its hotels are full. 
They are also available for any- 


DRINK 


Kate Cassidy of Niddrie 
Square said: "Young ones 
drinking in the park is a 
major issue. 

"Sometimes they're absolutely 
steaming. You see them carrying 
drink into the park - someone 
must be selling it to them. 

"When they come out, drunk, 
they start vandalising cars. Re- 
cently there was a fight between 
a gang of young whites and a 
gang of young Asians. Access to 
the park for local people is be- 
coming an issue. Things like this 
are happening every night of the 
week." 

Sgt William Eadie said: "We've 
set up a scheme to try to pre- 


a fi y Al MT, 
| FOTURE ACTION 
The meeting was a success 
according to the community 
’ council. 

But chairman Scott Mackay 
. Says they'll now be making sure 
- that pressure is kept on to get 


| some action on issues of anti- 


social behaviour. 

He said: "The meeting was 
well attended and provided the 
opportunity for residents to voice 
their concerns and anger over 
problems they face daily. 

"The police and local 
councillors were all present and 
clearly understood the strength 
of feeling of the community. 

"The debate strongly 
established that the McKever 
Group were the root of the 
problems. A commitment was 
given by local councillors to look 
at how they can work with Police, 

Community Safety Partnership 
and Scottish Executive to deal 
with problems and McKever 


The Balvicar Street flats - many — them are now owned by the people who also own the Queen's Park Hotel 


one to book over the internet 
through a website called city- 
baseapartments.com. 

One resident said: "I've lived 
in the flats for three years. 
When my husband was dying of 
cancer two men kicked my front 
door in. I whacked one with a 
milk pan. 

"I paid £195,000 for my flat 
but I didn't know at the time 
that McKever's wife had bought 
five of them. It's now gone from 
5 flats to 14. 

"At the moment half of the 
block is a hotel. Families are 
being brought in from all over - 
Perth, Stirling, the Lothians. 
They don't even need a piece of 
paper to transfer them. 

"Half of the kids they're bring- 
ing in can't even read. They 
have nothing going for them. 
I've begun to feel sorry for the 
homeless kids. The money that's 
going into the pockets of so- 
called entrepreneurs should be 
going into helping these kids." 


vent kids getting drunk. There 
are 10 off-sales participating. 
They've been issued with hand 
held radios to let us know when 
young people try to buy drink, 
but sometimes the reception on 
them isn't good. 

"You need to catch people in 
the act. The owners of the shops 
have gone through a training pro- 
gramme and we've introduced a 
bottle marking system so we 
know where alcohol has been 
bought. 

"But what we're finding is that 
a lot of the bottles we confiscate 
haven't come from the Govanhill 
area. In the Gorbals, we're find- 
ing that a lot of kids from New- 
ton Mearns are going there to 
buy drink." 


Group. 
"The Community Council will 
now act as forum to keep 


dialogue going between parties 
and keep pressure on agencies to 
bring a resolution." 


SOUNCIL 


During the meeting Glasgow 
City Council was criticised for 


not sending any 
representatives along. 

A _ representative of the 
council's HMO unit had 


originally agreed to come but 


had to pull out after the date of 


the meeting was changed from 
31 July to 2 August. 

A spokesman for the council 
said that the council had looked 
at the Balvicar Street flats. 

"GCC officers did investigate 
claims that property in the area 
was being used for HMOs, but 
this was found not to be the 
case," he said. 


Another resident said: "One 
morning someone got into my 
flat using a key. A lot of kids in 
the building are getting keys cut 
and passing them on to mates." 

A local resident who works in 
the Poppins Kindergarten in 
Queen's Drive said: "The council 
can't control what's going on. 
The kindergarten I work at has 
CCTV, but the door's been 
kicked in. Cars outside have 
been damaged. An Asian woman 
was attacked by two men who 
went back to the Queen's Park 
hotel. We can't take our children 
to the park any more. 

The police come but nothing 
seems to happen." 

Community council secretary 
Andrew Montgomery said that 
he had talked with the council 
about the use of the Balvicar 
Street flats: "Mr McKever says 
he's obtained an opinion from a 
senior QC that his use of the 
flats is legal. But the planning de- 
partment has agreed that the 


Supt Mike Dean said: "We 
spend a lot of time trying to 
catch agents who buy drink for 
under-age kids. The owners do 
know what's going on but we 
have to prove it. We will begin to 
use young people ourselves as 
decoys to catch them out after a 
successful pilot in Fife. 

"I've had a discussion with the 
Procurator Fiscal. He's keen to 
see this area used as a pilot for 
fast-tracking offenders. People 
caught drinking in the street 
twice in a week would be held. 

"There's 70 cells at Aitkenhead 
Rd and 50 at Govan. They're usu- 
ally full at the week end, but the 
PF is prepared to take a firm 
stance. There will also be on the 
spot fines soon." 


DRUGS 


Drug-taking was discussed. 


One resident said: "There's a 
serious drug problem. My close 
door has been kicked in twice by 
people looking for a drug dealer. 
There's needles all over the 
area 

Supt Dean said: "We have drug 
arrests on a daily basis. We need 
to build up an intelligence case 
and get a warrant.” 


I/MORE INFO! 


use of private accommodation 
for rent like this is a breach. The 
council's now seeking opinion 
from senior counsel. 

“Perhaps we could go along to 
McKever's house one Saturday 
with placards and let him know 
what it's like." 

Police superintendent Mike 
Dean said he was also looking at 
legal options with regard to the 
Queen's Park Hotel. 

Supt Dean said: "We have to 
explore the status of the 
Queen's Park Hotel. I have the 
power to close premises under 
anti-social behaviour legislation. 

"There's a lot of really violent 
crime in the area. But every call 
that comes in to the police is re- 
corded and reviewed. It helps 
build up a picture. 

"If there is an obvious prob- 
lem I can then ask for extra re- 
sources. I will consult our legal 
people. 

"If there are grounds I can 
order closure." 


CcTYv 

Ann Hamilton of Glasgow 
Community & Safety Services 
(GCSS) said: "There are only 
two redeployable cameras for 
the whole of the south east of 
the city. I think one should be 
relocated here. 

"I'm sorry about the negative 
experience you've had of our ser- 
vices. I suggest I go back to our 
community relations unit and 
look at what else we can do. 
There is a lack of powers and 
evidence. 

"We looked at a fixed camera 
in Govanhill, but there was no 
signal. We couldn't do it. 

"We have officers who patrol, 
but we only have a very small re- 
source. We can ask them to be in 
the hot spots more often. We can 
knock the doors of those causing 
trouble and put leaflets through 
their doors but often we don't 
know their identity." 

Ms Hamilton said there had to 
be more co-ordination between 
GCSS, the police and council de- 
partments. 

"I'll be happy to take the lead 
in this co-ordinating activity," she 
said. "The more information you 
give us the better." 


- You can contact Glasgow Community & Safety 


Services on 287 6738. 


‘ Shawlands & Strafhbungo Community Council meets 
on the first Thursday of every. month at 7.30pm in. 
Shawiands Academy. See www.shawlands- 
strathbungo.org for minutes and agendas. 
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Langside synagogue to be 
turned INTO new flats for rent 


v 
‘ 


‘Work starts on Langside Synagogue to turn it into new flats for rent and sale. 


The former synagogue at the 
corner on Lochleven Road in 
Langside is being converted in- 
to flats. 

The congregation vacated the 
building in 2003 to merge with 
another congregation in 
Giffnock, as the building was too 
big for their needs. 

It was eventually bought over 
by the Jewish Housing Associ- 
ation - now called Arklet Hous- 
ing Association. 


Of the 15 flats that are being 
created, the housing association 
plans to keep 5 single bedroom 
flats for rent. 

The remaining 10 two and 
three bedroom flats will be sold 
off when the project is com- 
pleted at the end of the year. 

Six will be on the lower floor. 
Because the building sits on the 
flood plain of the Cart the lower 
floor has been put in well above 
ground level, so that the building 


will have a very large basement 
area. 

Another seven flats will be on a 
gallery floor while the remaining 
two are within the vaulted ceil- 
ing. One of them will have doors 
on to a roof garden. 

The building is of some archi- 
tectural interest - an early ex- 
ample of concrete block 
construction with a layer of fa- 
cing. It was built in 1928 and the 
architect was Ninian MacWham- 
mell who was responsible for sev- 
eral school buildings in Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland. 

Many of the internal features 


{of the original building have 


been removed and incorporated 
into other buildings. The ark 
which was made of timber and 
plaster went to Manchester and 
some beautiful stained glass, the 
pulpit and brass hanging lights 
also found good homes. Unfortu- 


nately, a number of the wooden | 


pews had to be discarded, 

The main roofs roofs been re- 
slated and the dome is in the pro- 
cess of being re-glazed. 


1/MORE INFO 


Are you interested in more 
information about the flats 
that will be available . 
once work on the former 
synagogue is complete? 
You can email Arkiet 
Housing Association via 
arklet@arkiet.org.uk, or 
cali 620 1890 


G4l 
beds 
mattresses 
cabinets 
wardrobes 
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single beds fom £119 
dovwble beds from £193 


hingsize beds from £245 


aingle mattresses £80 
donbic muatrasses 2140 


Showroom Open 7 days 
1008 Pollokshaws Road 
in lane, Shawlands 
tel. 0141 632 1384 


www.robinsonsbeds.co.uk 


Hardwood 
Laminate 
Quickstep 
Rugs. = 
Ceramic Tiles 


338 Victoria Road, Glasgow, G42 7RP 


Free Estimates-Fitted By Experts 


0141 423 1533 Zonas 


Hutchesons’ Grammar School 


open 


mornings 


Secondary. Beaton Road 
Sat 29 Sep 10.00-12.30 
Primary, Kingarth Street 
Wed 10 Oct 9.30-12.00 


Full Bursary Places avaiable 
0144 423 2933 


WAAL UTC 


esons.org 


Gary takes blood justice fight online 


When Gary Kelly finished his 
treatment for cancer’ he 
hoped his health problems 
were coming to an end: they 
were just beginning. 

Gary - of Cartside Street in 
Langside - is one of around 5,000 
people across the UK who have 
become ill as a result of being 
given contaminated blood 
products by the NHS. 

He's launched an online peti- 
tion at the 10 Downing Street 
website, calling for Prime Minis- 
ter Gordon Brown to order a full 
independent public inquiry. 

Recently Scottish Health 
Secretary Nicola Sturgeon said 
she was going to organise an 
inquiry into what happened 
north of the border. 

Gary said: "J was suffering 
from leukaemia and I didn't think 
I'd survive. Everyone I'd heard of 
who'd had leukaemia had died. I 
was taken into Glasgow Royal In- 
firmary for a bone marrow trans- 
plant in 1986 after my sister 
agreed to donate her bone mar- 
row so that I could be treated." 

At the time, the chances of sur- 


viving leukaemia were very low, - 


but the operation was a success 
and saved Gary's life. Feeling he 
had been given a second chance, 
he began to make plans for the 
future. 

What he didn't know was that 
during the procedure he had 
been given a contaminated blood 
transfusion that infected him 
with HIV. . 

"I wasn't told until December 
of that year, three months after 
the blood transfusion service and 
the hospital knew what had 
happened," he said. "I was dev- 
astated." 

It's sometimes hard to remem- 
ber the stigma that was attached 
to HIV/Aids during the 1980s. 
Some people had dubbed Aids a 


Gary Kelly wants justice for people infected with contaminated blood sais 


‘gay plague’ - a punishment from 
God for a sinful lifestyle. The 
spread of the infection was also 
associated with drug abusers 
who got little sympathy in the me- 
dia. 

When it finally became clear 
that hundreds of haemophiliacs 
and other NHS patients had 
been infected with HIV and Hep- 
atitis C through contaminated 
blood transfusions, the media 
began to take up their case. 

Gary was far from pleased 
with their reporting. 

"I objected strongly to the way 
the papers dealt with the ques- 
tion," he says. "They portrayed 
us as the ‘innocent victims’. That 
implied that the other sufferers 
were somehow guilty. A number 
of us let them know what we 
thought and the language began 
to change." 

Gary has suffered serious 
health and other problems for 
the last 20 years. He's had two 


heart attacks and been infected 
with pneumonia. Nowadays, he 
says his health is up and down 
and that he has to take each day 
as it comes. 

He hasn't been able to work 
and he's often been short of 
money. Ironically, before going in 
for the operation he had been 
working with people with chron- 
ic illnesses and disabilities, inter- 
viewing them for the the the 
Social Work department to de- 
termine what services they re- 
quired. 

He's had to face unavoidable 
personal difficulties. He was only 
in his early 20s when he was in- 
fected and hasn't been able to 
form a relationship. 

"One of the worst aspects of 
this scandal is that the medical 
authorities didn't even tell a lot 
of people they were infected. 

"One young guy was only 17. 
He had an active sex life but 
hadn't been told he was HIV pos- 


itive. Other victims infected their 
partners because the authorities 
didn't tell them even after they 
knew." 

He is very angry about that: "A 


B whole number of people have 


been prosecuted for deliberately 
infecting others with HIV 
through unprotected sex. Why 
have medical authorities that 
failed to tell people they were in- 
fected not been prosecuted?" 

Gary received very little sup- 
port after his diagnosis. He 
thinks that there was not very 
much the Royal Infirmary could 
do, as it was not an area in 
which they had any expertise. 
But he was never referred to a 
service that could offer him prop- 
er advice and counselling. He 
says he was more or less left on 
his own to get on with it. 

Through a friend he eventually 
heard that a consultant at 
Ruchill hospital had a good repu- 
tation and he got himself re- 
ferred. 

"He was great," says Gary. "I 
stayed with him until he retired 
in April this year." 

His new consultant refused to 
put him on AZT - one of the first 
drugs to treat HIV. One of the 
side effects was that it could 
harm the bone marrow and, with 
Gary's medical history, his doc- 
tor felt that the risk was too 
great. In retrospect, Gary feels it 
was just as well because the ori- 
ginal courses of treatment were 
much too high and poisoned the 
system. Many patients died. 

Later on he was put on a more 
appropriate anti-viral treatment, 
but there have still been serious 
side effects. 

"Many of the medical prob- 
lems. I have now have been 
caused by my treatment," he ex- 
plains. "My pancreas has been 
damaged and that means that I 


have to take additional medica- 
tion every time I eat since one of 
the functions of the pancreas is 
to produce enzymes that break 
down food." 

He has lost most of his natural 
body fat. It's not just that his 
weight has come down dramatic- 
ally, he's lost the fat even on the 
soles of his feet so that he has to 
wear special shoe supports that 
let him walk. 

The aim of his present anti-vir- 
al treatment is to keep the virus 
to an undetectable level within 
his system. So far it has been suc- 
cessful. But Gary is all too aware 
that he has been left with an in- 
curable infection and he wants 
something done about it. 

He and other sufferers say 
they have detected a different 
tone, including more sympathet- 
ic language, from Government 
since Gordon Brown became 
Prime Minister, but that it's not 
enough. 

"Australia, Canada, Ireland 
and New Zealand have all held 
public inquiries into contamin- 
ated blood transfusions and awar- 
ded compensation," he says. “In 
Ireland they-have made-ex gratia 
payments of £1 million. for each 
infection, with incremental pay- 
ments depending on how ill indi- 
viduals have become. We want a 
similar approach here." 
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IN BRIEF 


Farewell Rev Wallace 


oa Elaine C Smith has promised 

dishes dean to strip off in Govanhill! 
f The actress made the pledge 
_ Parish Church for over 20 after officially opening the 


years, has left for pastures Govanhill Baths Trust's new char- 
ity shop at Calder Street on Sat- 


» urday 11 August. 


new, Aberdeen, tobe __ 
precise. Reverend Wallace — 


was deeply Involved in the _ re said: aye known apes 

community in the area, and e campaign to re-open the 
pool for a long time and I'm 

helped set up The Churchon © yory glad to be here today to 

the Mount Befriending Service | show my support. 

in 2003, as well as being the "There's not nearly enough in- 


‘ ward investment into the work- 
‘ing class areas of Glasgow - 
none of the universities, for ex- 
ample, have put resources in to 
., areas like the east end or the 
) south side. 
"This campaign is about local 
. people saying ‘We. will defend 
| the resources we've got in our 
area, because they're ours.' 
They're right and they're going 
to win. 

"I'd be delighted to be invited 


Chaplain for his beloved ; 
Queen's Park FC, Allofusat — ; 
G42 would like to wish him — 
and his farnily all the best in 
their move up north. oor 


Hazelwood School 

A new state-of-the-art school 
for children with visual and. 
hearing impairments has. 
opened in Gal. 

Hazelwood Schoo! has been 
built in Bellahouston Park ~ 
near the comer of Dumbreck 
Road and Mosspark — 
Boulevard. . 

The school will take up to 60 
pupils supported by 50 staff. 
Parents, staff and pupils all. 
had an ‘input into how the 
new school should look. The 
innovative design was | 
created by architects Gordon | 
Murray and Alan Duniop, who 

also designed the SAS 
_Radisson hotel on Argyle 


| back to the official reopening of 
the pool. Til even go in for a 


Gl 


swim provided there's no camer- 
as about!" 

Glasgow Central MP Mo- 
hammed Sarwar also attended 
the opening. He pledged his 'ab- 
solute support’ to the continu- 
ing work of the Trust. 

Trustee Fatima Uygun said: 
"We're delighted to be opening 
our shop in the heart of Govan- 
hill just 100 meters from the 
pool. We've been inundated 
with donations -— both articles 
for sale and money. There is 
overwhelming support for the 
campaign to re-open the pool." 

Jean Adair of the Friends of 
Govanhill Pool said: "We want to 
give our thanks to everybody 
whose hard work has has got us 
here. 

"The shop needed a lot of fix- 
ing. It should now provide us 
with the money we need for the 
campaign. 

"With all the new immigrants 
and housing in the area we 
need the poo! more than ever." 


| Trust can raise the funding re- 
quired by 2009, then the council 
is prepared to grant them a 99- 
year lease on the building. 

The Trust is working to raise 
the required funding. They have 
L had two meetings with the Big 

, € oe, Lottery's Investing ig sComaylnit: 

| ies fund as part of the prepara- 

SOVANHILL POO L Flier a £1 million bid. The 
vee Architectural Heritage Fund has 


. already contributed funding and 
SS 


Street. the Trust is preparing another 
The siting of the schoo! had a bid for around £750,000. 
concerned Dumbreck ' Sa The Trust now wants to ap- 
Community Councl, who | ne eueiencrs) cpeeonany 
said that area of the parkis . Hees P 
} : nding opportunities. The city 
prone fo flooding. ‘What the new baths would look like / © NORD Architects council's Development and Regen: 
eration Services have pledge 
Strips for Africa |The baths were officially Shops are planned for street £5,000 pounds towards the em- 
closed by the city council in level at the rear of the building, ployment costs. Cash raised 
Folk on the southside are january 2001. while work units for artists and ™ Bonen 
being asked to donate | A community Save Our Pool others would be situated on the 
football strips to an campaign peacefuly occupied first floor. The main pool and me- 
orphanage in Matawi and to the building for 141 days until 7 dium pool would be upgraded 
kids on Likoma tsland - one of | August 2001 when they were and the small pool would be |Qne of the 
the country’s most remote eueien by Secor Cle a gaan into a tydeoher by piceeatiee Li 
acked by hundreds o rath- uni sauna would be installed |supporters was 
areas. : clyde Police officers, some of downstairs. remembered 
Nurse Anne Thomson from | them on horseback. The Lighthouse architecture |at the shop 
Newlands visited the Home of The Trust was set up after that centre and Strathclyde Uni- | opening. 
Hi or e earlier th to continue efforts to re-open the versity are carrying out studies Nessa Mechen 
lope 
year and found fhat the kids | pool under community control. for the Trust, looking at green |of Govanhill was 
; The Trust has submitted a feas- power for the building. regularly seen 
loved to play football. When 
h inane ¢ ibility study to the city council, in- Integral to the plan would be | standing on the Save Our Pool 
er partner Jack Kelly wen cluding the first phase of a the development, in partnership | picket line during the campaign. 
out for a visit he took a business plan drawn up on the with Govanhill Housing Associ- |She was well-known and well- 
couple of strips which basis of widespread consulta- ation, of 18 housing units at the |liked within the Govanhill com- 
delighted the kids andledto | tions with local people - includ- rear of the building. Communit- |munity. 
ing youngsters. ies Scotland might commit to | When she disappeared in Au- 
an African Old Firm game 
being organised. Detailed plans for the develop- funding part of this housing de- |gust 2002, peol campaigners 
ment of the building have also velopment. helped put up posters appealing 
Anne is going back in 
ne Is going back aga been drawn up by award-win- The feasibility study was well- | for information about her where- 
later in the year and wants fo ning NORD Architecture. They in- received by the city council, who |abouts. It was only in January 
take as many strips as clude a new entrance, a ground said it was much more detdiled |this year that husband Danny 
possible ~ not just for the kids | floor healthy-eating cafe, a social than proposals they had received | and the rest of Nessa'‘s family re- 
but for the staff foo: area and a rooftop garden. from other organisations. If the | ceived the terrible news that her 
Strips of all sizes and colours 
can be handed in to Kelly's 
Bar in Pollokshaws Road, 
where the staff are 
enthusiastically supporting 
Anne's campaign. 
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Elaine promises to strip! 


‘TOP: Elaine at the shop 
LEFT: With MP Mohammad Sarwar 
ABOVE: Cutting the ribbon 


from the charity shop will also 
help. 

A support group - The Friends 
of Govanhill Baths - was set up 
at the same time as the Trust 
and has been organising fund- 
raising car boot sales. They are 
currently looking for runners 
and sponsors for the 10K Fresh 
and Low Run. The Friends meet 
in the shop on Calder Street on 
the second Tuesday of the 


month. 


l/MORE INFO! 


Want to help the baths? 


‘See govanhillbaths. com 
or call 07779 995483" 


Nessa is r eae 


had been found in a flat in 
ales Street. 

In July, a 32- Pee r-old man was 
foung guilty of her murder and 
will serve at least 15 years be-. 
hind bars. The Crown is 
appealing for the sentence to be 
increased. 

Southside Central councillor 
Danny Alderslowe was one of 
the people who put up posters 
for information about Nessa. 

At the shop opening, he said: 
“I used to he en early mornin: 

icket duty at the Tor with 

Nessa. 

“She was a busy mother and 
grandmother but always found 
time for picket duty. 

"She was a lovely woman. We 
should be trying to continue the 
kind of spirit that she showed. . 


shooting 


Police are still hunting a 
gunman who shot a man on 
his doorstep. 

The incident happened in 
Prince Edward Street at around 
8am on Thursday 9 August. The 


"| victim - named in the media as 


| John McKechnie - was shot in the 


chest as he answered his door. 
Detective Inspector Drew 
Ferguson said: "I would appeal to 
anyone who was in the area and 
may have witnessed the incident, 
or anyone who has _ any 
information regarding the person 
responsible, to contact the 
police." 
¢ Call Cathcart Police Office 
on 532 4977. 


‘FAR LEFT: Police cordon off the strest 


LEFT: A sniffer jets ready to enter 
peg 


hl Me ea 


} 


zy, 


OUTLOOK: Rain, turning heavy 
tomorrow. 


TONIGHT: Dry for a while with showers 
clearing but more widespread rain will 
break out after midnight, heavy fater. Min 
temp 4C (39F). 

TOMORROW: Dull and wet. Heavy rain 
will become drizzly but intensify again 
later. Strong south-westerly winds. Max 
temp 11-14C (52-57F). 

OUTLOOK: Mostly cloudy with the 
chance of heavy showers. 

HIGH TIDE AT GREENOCK: 

7.30am, 708pm 


Home & Abroad 
Aa Cc F 


Aberdeen 3 37 Sunny 
B’ham ni 52 Showers 
Belfast 7 45 Drizzle 


Blackpool 10 50 Fair 
Cardift 11 52 Fair 
Edinburgh 6 43 
Glasgow 7 45 | 
London 12 54 Showers 
M’chester i 


Alicante 18 
AmsterdamS 48 
Athens 15 S989 
Barcelona 16 61 
Benidorm 18 oS Sunny 
pices a 


Dubai 28 82 Sunny 
Dublin 9 48 Cloudy 
Dusseldorf 9 48 Rain 


Faro 17 G3 Sunny 


Florence it 52 Mist 
Frankfurt 9 48 Rain 
Gothenburg 6 43 Rain 


Hamburg 8 46 Showers 
ibiza 17 63 Cloudy 
Krakow 7 45 Fair 


eS 
hat 
= Madrid 11 52 Sunny 
Majorca 17 63 Cloudy 
Malaga 19 66 Sunny 
Malta 19 66 Fair 
Marseilles 13 55 Sunny 
” Miami 27 81 Cloudy 
Milan 8 46 Mist 
Ss NewYork 2 36 Fair’ 
Oslo 1 34 Cloudy 
eS Paris 11 52 Rain 
a Prague 8 46 Cloudy 
= Rhodes 17 63 Sunny 
had Rome 16 61 Cloudy 
Stockholm 6 43 Sunny 
= Tenerife 22 72 Sunny 


Toronto -9 16 Fair 
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NOBODY KNOWS GLASGOW BETTER 


Man held over jog rape | 


FROM PAGE 1 
free and run home to 
her family. 

Over the weekend, 
officers arrested a 31- 
year-old who was due to 
appear from custody at 
Airdrie Sheriff Court. 

The girl was left trau- 
matised by the incident, 
which happened around 
9pm last Tuesday. 


The close-knit 
community in Banton 
was stunned as detec- 
tives launched their in- 
vestigation into the 
attack, carrying out 
door-to-door inquiries in 
the tiny village. 

There have been a 
number of sex assaults 
in the Glasgow area in 
recent months. 


Our story on the 
attack on Friday 
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Arrest after rail crash 


A MAN has been arrested after his 
car was hit by a freight train. 


The Vauxhall Corsa was crushed. 


by the train, loaded with 1800 tonnes 
of coal, near Borland Bridge in Cum- 
nock, Ayrshire. 

Aman and woman got out before 
the collision, which happened 
around 2.40am on Saturday. 

A hunt was launched for the car’s 
occupants, involving a police heli- 
copter, search dogs and a Sea King 


helicopter from HMS Gannet in 
Prestwick. 

Staff from Network Rail, Strath- 
clyde Police, Strathclyde Fire and 
Rescue and the British Transport 
Police were also involved in the 
operation. . 

A police spokeswoman confirmed 
later that aman and a woman had 
been found and a 20-year-old man 
had been arrested in connection 
with alleged road traffic offences. - 


By IAIN LUNDY 


PLANS for a 900-flat 
development in a run- 
down area near the 
Kingston Bridge are 
expected to be given the 
go-ahead tomorrow. 

The apartments will 
transform the “eyesore” site 
at Cheapside Street and 
Warroch Street, beside 
where a former newspaper 
building stood. 

The £180million project, 
known as City Wharf, will 
see four 22-storey housing 


- blocks and will include 


18,500 sq metres of office and 
commercial space. 

It is being led by house- 
builder Dandara, one of the 
companies behind the devel- 
opment of the Glasgow 
Harbour project at Partick. 

The site was formerly 
occupied by a council-run 
homeless hostel, a pub and a 
number of warehouses. 

it was ae the site of the 


Cyprus a3 age 66 ma olen cake when oor ameter and 


five members of the Glas- 
gow Salvage Corps died in a 
blaze in a whisky bond. 

Glasgow city councillors 
are to consider the applica- 
tion - for a total of 853 flats — 
at tomorrow’s planning 
applications committee. 

A report to the committee 
describes the site as being 
“in a poor state” with vacant 
land and a number of indus- 
trial units. 


It states that the area 
under the Kingston Bridge is 
“singularly uninviting” and 
“one of the main obstacles in 
getting pedestrians to walk 
to the city centre from the 
SECC”. 

Under the proposals, two 
L-shaped office blocks would 
also be built and there would 
be new shops, parking, ame- 


nity areas and landscaping. 
If councillors approve the 
plans the developers say 
they will fund £500,000 of 
environmental improve- 
ments for pedestrians under 
the Kingston Bridge. 
Council officials have rec- 
ommended the plan is gran- 
ted subject to conditions, 
which include meeting the 


= £180m plan for 900 flats 


|The land to the west of the Kingston Bridge has been neglected for years 


cost of improvements to road 
and public infrastructure. 

Dandara hopes the 
makeover will be a major 
regeneration boost to an 
area regarded as “seedy” 
and connect the site to the 
burgeoning Financial Dis- 
trict. 

Managing director Peter 
Lackey said: “This new 


next to Kingston Bridge 


venture will provide quality 
office, retail and residential 
property to the market.” 
Land to the west, the site 
of the former Daily Record 
building, is owned by devel- 
oper Akeler, which earlier 
this year received planning 
permission for a £90million 
offices and a hotel project. 
iain. lundy@eveningtimes.co.uk 


Council sells meat market site for £30m 


By VIVIENNE NICOLL 


A MASSIVE housing devel- 
opment on the old home of 
Glasgow’s meat market is a 
step closer. 

Councillors have agreed to 
sell the former abattoir site 
in Bellgrove Street in the 
East End to a city developer 
for more than £30million. 

Dawn Group, which has a 
50% stake in Ayr racecourse, 
wants to build 385 homes 
and a major new public 
square on the 51 acre site. 
The Glasgow-based firm 


_also plans improvements to 
= oT] ~ 


Bellgrove station which 
overlooks the land. 

All that remains on the 
site are some B listed former 
market sheds after the 
building was bulldozed two 
years ago when it was badly 
damaged in a fire. 

The Calton abattoir dates 
from the 1980s when the 
meat market in Gallowgate 
closed. 

Councillor George Red- 
mond said the housing plan 
marked the start of the 
wider regeneration of the 
East End for the Common- 
wealth Games.in 2014. 


He added: “This develop- 
ment is going to be design 
led and will set the bench- 
mark for what we will be 
doing in the East End. 

“One of those things will 
be the village to be built to 
accommodate the Common- 
wealth Games athletes. 


“The land at Bellgrove has 
been lying empty for quite a 
number of years and the 
exciting thing about this 
development is that it will 
complete the connection 
between the East End and 
the City Centre. 

“It is a further statement 
about the confidence there is 
in the revival of this part of 
the city.” 

On Friday, city council 
development and regenera- 
tion executive director Steve 
Inch urged councillors to sell 


the land to the Dawn Group . 


for £30m, excluding VAP. 


He said in a report: “A 
number of options are being 
considered for the existing 
market sheds including 
leisure and workshops with 
the favoured use being retail. 

“Tt is estimated that devel- 
opment of the entire site will 
be completed within four 
years.” 

Glasgow-based Dawn 
Developments is also behind 
a £150m scheme to trans- 
form a derelict wasteland at 
the junction of High Street 
and Duke Street. 

vivienne.nicoll@ 
eveningtimes.co.uk 


